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LINDSEY IS 
RE-ELECTED 


Leads All Candidates—Wins by 
Twenty Thousand 


LIBERTY AWAKES 


BY WINSOR McCAY 





— 





Friends of children, juvenile courts 
and equal suffrage have been watch- 
ing with anxiety for the outcome of 
last Tuesday's election in Denver 
The combined forces of Big Business 
and political corruption, which Judge 
Lindsey typified as “The Beast,” had 
laid all their plans to regain control 
of the city, and to put the judge of 
the juvenile court out of office. But 
Judge Lindsey has been re-elected by 
the greatest vote in his career. He 
led all the candidates, and beat his 
opponent by 20,000 majority. 


MRS. PANKHURST 
GETS NINE MONTHS 


Convicted of Conspiracy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence Get 
Same Sentence 




















Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and Mr. 


and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence have 
been sentenced to nine months’ im 
prisonment,. 

Opponents of suffrage had ex- 


pressed the hope that they would get 
the limit of the law—seven years’ 
penal servitude—but evidently it was 
felt that a vindictive sentence of that 
kind would not be wise. 

We have no doubt that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and the Lawrences are “game.” 
They knew when they planned the 
simultaneous smashing of four miles 
of shop windows that they would 
have to suffer for it, and they are 
ready to suffer. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s health has already 
been seriously shaken by harsh treatment in prison. Her 
American friends will all hope that nine months more of hard- 
ship will not prove fatal; though she would probably lay down 
her life with joy, in the belief that it would hasten the coming 
of Votes for Women. 


SYLVIA PANKHURST APPEALS TO 
JANE ADDAMS 


Dear Miss Addams:— 

We are just on the eve of the trial of my mother and Mr. 
and Mrs, Pethick Lawrence, and it is probable that difficult and 
et the same time stirring times are ahead of us. We are trying 
‘o arrange a big series of popular open-air demonstrations, in 
erder to show that the people are behind us in our demand. 

Recently, as you probably know, a bill to give Home Rule 
{o Ireland has been introduced. In the bill, as it stands, women 
Will be debarred from voting for the Irish Parliament. This is 
# very retrograde step, as they already vote for the Irish Coun- 
cils, and as women have, with but a very short, partial inter- 
mission, always taken part in matters of local Government in 
Great Britain. Of course the Irish Parliament will have wider 
Powers than any other local body, the London County Council 
not excepted. But at the same time women vote for the Manx 
House of Keys, which is on a par with the Irish Parliament, 
though affecting a smaller island, and in matters of this kind 
We ought to move forward and not backward. 

Our newspapers have teemed with words of praise for the 
Home Rule Bill from prominent American citizens, and we are 
anxious that some words should be spoken in regard to the 
Losition of the Irish women. A Votes for Women amendment 
Will, of course, be moved to the Home Rule Bill; its end we can- 
not foreseé, but we believe that messages on its behalf from 
America would not be without weight. I write to you hoping 
that you will send one yourself to our paper, “Votes for Women,” 
and also to the general English press, and hoping also that you 
will use your influence with others, both men and women, and 
fet them to do likewise. 

With very kind regards and remembrances to all friends at 
Hull House, 





Yours sincerely, 
KE. Sylvia Pankhurst. 

P. S.—Please note that it will be three years after the pass- 
age of the Home Rule Bill, as it stands, before it would be pos- 
sible even to introduce a Votes for Women Bill into the Irish 
Parliament. 





At the Nebraska primaries the Republicans by a vote of 
41,029 to 6,658 indorsed the Initiative and Referendum amendr 
ment submitted by the Legislature, and the Democrats indorsed 
it by 28,446 to 3,859. Provisions for the Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall have just been put into the charter of Duluth, Minn., 
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by the largest popular vote ever polled in that city—about four 
fo one. All these extensions of the people's power will make 
the ballot of more worth ‘to worlen when they get it. 
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WITH TEDDY AND 
TAFT IN OHIO 


Presidential Candidates and Suf- 
fragists Share Audiences 








The spectacular feature of the 
week has been the open-air speakers 
SAY’ MISTER SIGN | trailing the presidential candidates. 


4 WANT 
ER’! As soon as the Taft-Roosevelt itin- 


eraries were published, a map of 
Ohio was laid on the table of the suf- 
frage Headquarters at Warren, and 
pins were stuck in all the towns 
where speeches were 
Then all available speakers were 
called in from the field, autos were 
engaged and open-air suffrage meet- 
ings were arranged in every town on 
the routes. Where possible, one auto 
preceded the special train, to hold 
the crowd till the candidate arrived, 
while another auto followed, bringing 
speakers to address lin- 
gered. Meantime, during the candi 
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date’s speech, the first auto scurried 
away to the next town. 

A trolley car in Youngstown, filled 
with people going to the opera house 
to hear Roosevelt, passed the public 
square where a huge crowd was lis- 
tening attentively to a young woman 
carrying a yellow flag, standing.on 
the seat of an auto and talking ear- 
nestly to all within hearing distance. 
Said one man in the car, “By George, 
that’s a smart dodge! There’s Fola 
La Follette using a Teddy crowd for 





her father.” “No,” replied his com- 
panion, “that ain’t no presidential 
speaker. See that flag? That's 
Votes for Women. We men ain't 
smart enough to chase up a special 
train with an opposition speaker. 
When the women git out into the 











By courtesy of the Boston American 


CHICAGO HEARS SUFFRAGE PLANS 


School of Methods for Winning Speedy Victories for 
Suffrage in Middle West and South Draws Leaders 
from Many States and Brings Out Strength and 
Weakness . 








Immense Chicago audiences assembled morning, afternoon 
and evening this week at the La Salle Hotel to hear suffrage 
leaders from South and Middle West tell out of their experience 
Low to win votes for women in the surest and quickest way. 
The Mississippi Valley Conference was not the occasion of re- 
joicings and celebrations; it was not marked by remarkable 
speeches or great display of oratory; it was rather a business 
like and practical conference in a school of methods for winning 
woman's enfranchisement. 

The women of the campaign States were present to tell of 
their experiences in getting the question of equal suffrage sub- 
mitted to the voters. They told of their mistakes, warned others 
against various pitfalls and helped each State represented in 
planning a constructive campaign in the face of that State’s own 
peculiar local conditions. Women from other than campaign 
States came to tell how suffrage is succeeding with them and 
to tell where their strength lies and where lurks their weakness. 
Many indeed were the workers who came, not to teach but to 
learn. Many brought queries and perplexities and local prob- 
lems to be solved. Many came merely to listen and gain im- 
petus and inspiration for work they have just entered upon. 

Every session of the conference was like a session of a 
great study class with teachers and students, questions and 
answers and discussion, definite and valuable information to be 
mastered. Mrs. Elvira Downey, president of the Illinois State 
Association, called the assembly to order and welcomed the va- 
rious State representatives to the conference. After a chair- 
man and secretary had been elected and the various 
committees were appointed, representatives from the 
campaign States were introduced and each told of 
the progress and prospects of the campaign at _ the 
present time. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton spoke for Ohio and 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur spoke for Michigan, Miss Alice B. Curtis, 
Miss Ada L. James and Rey. Olympia Brown for Wisconsin, and 
Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston for Kansas. 

The discussion on suffrage literature was divided into Pub- 
lishing Literature, Recent Publications, the Book Shelf and 
The Woman’s Journal as the national suffrage organ. The lead- 
ers in the discussion were Miss Minnie Branstetter of Oklahoma, 
Dr. Anna Blount of Illinois and Miss Agnes E. Ryan of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The conference on organization was held on Tuesday after- 
noon and the subjects and speakers were as follows: General 
Plans of Organization, Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott of Tennes- 
see; How to Organize a Suffrage Club, Mrs. W. T. Johnston of 
Kansas; Dues-Paying Clubs, Mrs. C. C. Goddard of Kansas; Pro- 
grams, Mrs. E. R. Egan of Minnesota; Systematic Department 


open after votes, they’re goin’ to git 
mine, bet!” The auto in ques- 
Mrs. and Miss Luscomb 
cof Boston, Miss Foley and Mrs. Graham, the last mentioned be- 
ing Mrs. Russell Sage’s contribution to the campaign. It trailed 
Roosevelt from Youngstown-to Warren, and preceded Taft from 
Warren to Youngstown, where it stood in the publie square till 
10.30 that night. The test of endurance 
speaking from noon till ten o'clock was heroic, but the speakers 
stood it. When showers came up the crowd put up umbrellas. 
When it stopped they put them down. But when the auto left 
the square, the crowd was still there, and there they would have 
stayed all night if the speaking had kept up. 


you 





tion carried 


in continual out-door 


Great Day at Elyria 

The same speakers addressed the Taft voters at Elyria the 
following day, and a citizen of that city says, “The suffragists 
have captured the town. Suffrage is more talked about than 
Taft or Teddy.” Two Oberlin girls spoke with the visiting 
speakers, and such cordiality was expressed by the audience 
that it was announced that there would be suffrage speaking 
every Saturday night on the square. The announcement was 
received with applause, and a collection of $10 was taken up. 
Everywhere speakers report the same friendly reception and 
willingness to sign pledge cards. Akron, Ravenna, Springfield 
and Urbana had large meetings. Mrs. FitzGerald and Miss Hall 
led the pursuing cohorts in the western part of the State, and 
more voters have been reached than in any previous week. 

As the President was driving away from one of his largest 
meetings, he caught sight of the Votes for Women flag held by 
one of the speakers in the midst of an attentive crowd on the 
public square and pointed to it. “Oh, they’re camping on your 
trail, Mr. President,” said the Mayor of the city. “It looks as 
though they were going to vote for somebody this fall.” What 
the President said is not recorded, but he watched the flag till 
he turned a corner, and the perennial smile took on a reflective 
cast. After the President left, the committee of escort came 
back and listened to the suffrage speakers. 

In Canton, local suffragists have had large and enthusiastic 
meetings. Mrs. Stewart of Chicago spoke to employees of the 
Timken Works, and to a large church audience in the evening, 
May 8. May 10, at another church meeting at which Miss Emma 
Perkins spoke, $140 was collected. The Woman Suffrage Party 
is working from campaign headquarters with plenty of help. 
Akron is working with out-door meetings, and finds favorable 
sentiment everywhere. Elyria reports that every office-holder 
in the city, except two, has signed for suffrage, the Mayor head- 
ing the list. Five local judges and the only candidate for elec- 
tion are for suffrage. One of them is ex-Judge Boynton of the 
Ohio Supreme Court. 

In Oberlin there is a great turmoil] in the university. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. King are suffragists, as well as the majority of the 
college and conservatory faculties. The women students are 
running a series of suffrage teas, to which the whole town is 
to be invited in sections. The two local papers are giving 
space, and suffrage sentiment is very strong in the town. One 
professor is an anti, and bas been using his classroom as a 
place to promulgate hig views. The pro-suffrage students infest 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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to be made, 



































































































































WHEN WOMEN VOTED 


The man from Massachusetts stood 
In Market street on 
And watched the San 


pass - J x, 
To work; and when he saw 


they 
Were fully garbed, nor button missed, 
Nor collars frayed, nor shoes un- 
shined, 
He was astonished at the sight, 
And thus he freely spoke his mind: 


“How can it be, since women vote, 
. Their husbands’ clothes are not in 
shreds? 
I know the fearful ballot box, 
Is mothlike, feeds on darning 
threads. 
But say, lean man, whose ‘franchised 
wife . 
Had not the time to cook the meal 
Because the ballot called her hence, 
How does an empty stomach feel?” 


The Sar Franciscan stopped his walk, 
“Good sir, of Massachusetts State, 
My wife cooked me the ham and eggs, 
With battercakes I heaped my plate, 
Before she had to cast her vote.” 
But he from Massachusetts spoke: 
“But how about the tiny babe? 
Neglected?—it sees not the joke!” 


“The baby had its little tub, 
Its milk and nuts, its cheese and 
rolls, 
(Or what the mother feeds it on) 
Before the mother sought the polls.” 
The man from Massachusetts spoke: 
“How can it be that theory fails 
When put to test?” The husband 
said: 
“Perhaps some commonsense pre- 
vails.” 
—San Francisco Call. 





HAS MADE TEACHERS 
BETTER CITIZENS 





Miss Margaret Haley, who has been 
campaigning on the Pacific Coast for 
the single tax, was given a dinner 
upon her return to Chicago, by the 
single taxers of that city. High trib- 
ute was paid to her, not only for her 
work, in that particular movement, 
but for other things. Some of the 
good words spoken were as follows: 





“In respect both of what she has 
tried to de and what she has actually 
accomplished, she has been one of the 
best citizens of Chicago. Her service 
in connection with taxes for the use 
of the public schools is too well known 
to call for more than mention. But 
that is by no means her only nor her 
best public service in this community. 
Since she began to take an active in- 
terest in public affairs she has been 
an efficient factor in more than one 
great struggle, and always on the 
right side. By no means least impor- 
tant in the list of her public services 
is that of having created a civic spirit 
among the teachers in our. public 
schools. Not only in our view of the 
matter, but upon the assurances of 
one of the most distinguished educa- 
tors in the United States—perhaps 
the ablest and the best—the bringing 
of the public school teachers of Chi- 
cago into active participation in pub- 
lic affairs has had the effect of mak- 
ing them better teachers as well as 
better citizens. For this result the 
credit is largely due to Margaret 
Haley and Catharine Goggin, her co- 
adjutor in the management of the 
Teachers’ Federation.” 


WOMEN IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 





Miss Clara A. Jess, who was re- 
cently appointed recorder of Daly 
City, San Mateo County, has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman 
magistrate in California. Under the 
city charter she has judiciary powers 


. in addition to those of recorder. She 


will preside over the police court. 





Mrs. Isabelle Earll of Joplin City, 
Mo., has been appointed by the County 
Court of Jasper County to fill the 
office of justice of the peace made 
vacant by the death of her husband. 
During the six years that Mr. Harll 
served as justice of the peace Mrs. 
Harll has served as his clerk and 
stenographer, xcept for hearing 
cases she has done all of the work 
of the office. She has issued war- 
rants, summonses, attachments, exe- 
cutionus, garnishees and all other legal 
forms originating in the office of a 
justice of the peace. Mrs. Earll has 
a twelve-year-old daughter who will 
probably assist in the office. 





Mrs, Susie Wissler, a widow, has 
been elected Mayor of Dayton, Wyo., 
on the independent ticket. A major- 
ity of the votes were cast by women. 

F. M. A. 
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‘open debate, and the excitement has 
spread like wildfire all over the 
campus, 

. Columbus has organized the Wom- 
an Suffrage Party in most of its 
wards, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Leonard, chairman of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Page of Boston. Campaign headquar- 
ters have been opened and many meet- 
ings have been scheduled. Two suffrage 
debates in churches have been given 
recently. “How the Vote was Won” 
was played May 10 by young society 
people, who cleared $65 for the cam- 
paign fund. The East Side High 
School girls have issued a “suffrage 
number” of their paper, a double quar- 
tet of girls in the same school have a 
group of suffrage songs they sing, one 
of which, “Votes for Women,” has 
been published, and can be ordered 
from the publisher, O. B. Heaton, 231 
North High street, Columbus. The 
words were written by a Columbus 
teacher, the music by a State Univer- 
sity student. It is a splendid cam- 
paign song, with swing and dash, and 
should be widely used. The girls’ 
debating society of the State Univer- 
sity have challenged one of the men’s 
societies to a suffrage debate, which 
will come off soon. 

Springfield has been the scene of 
continued activity. The Men’s League 
grows, the campaign headquarters are 
busy, and the big sign across the 
street advertises its presence well. 
Mrs. Avery’s visit, following that of 
Mrs. FitzGerald and Miss Hauser, has 
strengthened the local workers, and 
more speakers are wanted. Miss Hall, 
who was there for Mrs. Avery’s meet- 
ing, did successful work in open-air 
meetings. She is a picturesque young 
woman, standing on a bench with her 
flag, and attracts photographers and 
reporters, while she makes an exceed- 
ingly good speech. 

Cincinnati has had Elizabeth Hau- 
ser, Mrs. FitzGerald, Miss Hall, Mrs. 
Allonder and Miss Clay all working 
there, in connection with local suffra- 
gists. A large meeting of 2,000 peo- 
ple was gotten up for Miss Shaw in 
the Emery Auditorium, May 13, under 
the auspices of the newly formed 
Men’s League, at which over $500 was 
raised. Mrs. FitzGerald and Elizabeth 
Hauser have been accorded ovations 
at labor and factory meetings, while 
all street meetings have been success- 
ful, as they are wherever held. 
Open-air propaganda is the only way 
to get votes. Men who have been 
working indoors all day don’t want to 
sit in a hall all the evening. A street 
band and open-air speeches will reach 
more voters in one night than hall 
meetings will in a month. Moreover, 
they are less expensive, less fatiguing, 
more informal, and conducive of more 
popular sentiment. They get suffrage 
on the front page of the newspapers 
with a big picture, and that in papers 
that won’t touch suffrage with a ten- 
foot pole in an editorial. The press 
wants news. Suffragists have got to 
make news if we expect press space. 

Dayton started up all by itself to 
prepare the way for Elizabeth Hau- 
ser’s organizing visit, and $400 is de- 
posited in the bank waiting to be 
checked out for suffrage. Two well- 
known New York suffragists, Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, once a Dayton girl, 
and Mrs. Marcia Townsend, are plan- 
ning to come later, to speak and cam- 
paign there. 

Lima had a meeting at which Miss 
Shaw spoke, introduced by the Mayor, 
who is a strong suffragist. Local suf- 
fragists did magnificent work in ad- 
vertising it by street-car notices, pic- 
ture shows, and boys carrying notices. 

Just one item of extra-state impor- 
tance: Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton 
of Spokane, Washington, writes that 
she has been elected the one woman 
delegate from the State of Washing: 
ton to the National Democratic Con- 
vention, and that after the’ convention 
she will be pleased to devote some 
time to speech-making to help win 
suffrage in her native State, Ohio. 
Mrs. Hutton says Oregon is sure to 
win, She has spemt three weeks 
there, speaking and campaigning. 
Mrs. Hutton was prominent in win- 
ning suffrage in Washington, and has 


worked her way to political position | 


by her own efforts, directed by mative 
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The past week has seen inereased 
and spreading activity in suffrage 
|propaganda. Centers of particular 
new developments are Youngstown, 


| Canton, Akron, Cleveland, Elyria, Co- 


lumbus, Springfield, Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati. It will be seen by glancing 
at the map of Ohio that these towns 
are centers from which speakers’ 
routes radiate all over the State. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer of Pennsyl- 
vania has just arrived at headquar- 
ters, sent to the campaign. by -the 
Pennsylvania Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Boyer has’ been through 
suffrage campaigns in Oregon 
and Oklahoma, the latter being 
practically three campaigns suc- 
ceeding one another. She was four 
years in the State, directing the work. 
Her long experience will be invaluable 
during the heavy days of the cam- 
paign rush this summer, and her 
cheerful wisdom already permeates 
the place. Mary Gray Peck, 
Press Chairman. 


Cleveland News. 

When the great Suffrage Parade was 
over in New York, the Cleveland Pa- 
rade began in the window of our head- 
quarters. It attracted much attention. 
The free women were there from all 
the free States and countries, each 
bearing a banner telling its story—and 
the Ohio and Michigan and Kansas 
and Oregon and Wisconsin women 
were there, trying to walk up to the 
ballot box, which was behind the 
fence of prejudice and tradition. The 
fence was partly broken down, and 
through the break the free sisters 
were passing up to the box. The par- 
ade drew crowds to headquarters for 
a week, and now the committee in 
charge is starting it on its travels to 
other windows in other parts of the 
city. If it seems feasible, the parade 
will be open to engagements in other 
parts of the State ofter June 1. 


A Playground Window 

A playground window takes its place 
here. The men of Cleveland are to 
vote on Tuesday for a $1,000,000 bond 
issue to provide playgrounds for the 
city. The mothers, though just as 
eager to express their opinions, are 
not allowed to vote. They are repre- 
sented at one side looking on, while 
the men who are dependent on char- 
ity—those who are largely of the class 
that is a public burden,—go up to cast 
their ballots. 

Mrs. Fannie Mac C. Worthington of 
Chicago has been in Cleveland this 
week, speaking in and out of doors 
in fair and rainy weather. She has 
had the City Council, the Retail Groc- 
ers and their wives and the usual 
crowd that gathers on the square at 
noon. To each audience she has 
spoken convincingly. 

Miss DuPont of the Woman Suffrage 
Party Organization Committee of 
Cleveland, has sent out 4,000 postals, 
one to every voter in her 20th ward, 
for Mrs. Worthington’s meeting on 
May 20 at Channing Hall. She has 
sent each one to Mr. and Mrs., taking 
it for granted that every man has a 
wife, 


NOTES AND NEWS 





The Prohibition State Conventions 
of Ohio, Oregon, Illinois and lowa 
endorsed woman suffrage. 





The Kansas State Sunday School 
Convention adopted a strong resolu- 
tion in favor of woman suffrage. 





The Italian Chamber of Deputies on 
May 16 defeated a bill giving partial 
suffrage to women. Premier Giolitti 
opposed it. 

A grandson of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and a grand-nephew of Gen. 
Robert FE. Lee marched shoulder to 
shoulder in the great woman suffrage 
parade in New York. 





Dr. and Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley have 
a son. He is to be fed on pure food, and 
also nourished on sound ideas, and it 
is confidently expected that he will 
grow up a believer in equal rights for 
women. 





World-wide attention is centered 
upon Ohio this year, as it was on Cal- 
ffornia in 1911. The National Suffrage 
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held in Wisconsin will have 
speakers on their programs, plans 
are on foot to distribute in the State 
‘several thousand copies of the speech 
on suffrage lately delivered by Con- 
gressman Taylor of Colorado. 





The executive committee of the 
Michigan Grange, in session last 
week, strongly endorsed the proposed 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
State Constitution. This organization 
has a membership of 60,000 and wields 
an enermous influence in State polli- 
tics, 





Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, both of Chicago, are 
the candidates on the Republican and 
Democratic tickets for trustee of the 
State University. Whoever wins, the 
State will have a distinguished, effi- 
cient, and brilliant woman on the 
board.—Journal of Education. 





Miss Frances Ellen Burr, who has 
been a faithful worker for suffrage in 
Connecticut from the early days, was 
given a reception recently by the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club, at which 
‘high tributes were paid to her long 
and self-sacrificing labors. Miss Burr 
read an interesting paper on “My Old 
Suffrage Friends.” 





Mrs. Anna Pitzer, the dignified, 
gray-haired sister-in-law of Speaker 
Champ Clark, has been selected as 
one of the twelve delegates allowed 
to Colorado in the National Demo- 
cratic Convention to be held in Balti- 
more. Mrs, Pitzer worked hard for 
woman suffrage in Colorado, where 
she has resided for many years. 





The National Socialist Convention 
at Indianapolis passed resolutions in 
favor of suffrage and eligibility for 
women. Miss Maley presided during 
a part of the convention. Debs and 
Seidel, the nominees for President 
and Vice-President of the United 
States, are both of them suffragists. 





Mrs. Russell Sage, a stanch advo- 
cate of votes for women and a gen- 
erous contributor to the cause, said, 
while watching the suffrage parade 
from her Fifth avenue residence: “It 
is truly an inspiring sight; and while 
all wrongs may not be entirely right- 
ed when women vote, there will be 
many steps upward.” 





Reports from Idaho say that an in- 
teresting feature of the recent elec- 
tion at Boise was the part played by 
the women. As there were no car- 
riages used to take the voters to the 
polls, it was thought the women 


‘would not exercise their right of 


franchise in large numbers, but it 
was found that as many women as 
men voted in almost every precinct, 
and in some places they outvoted the 
men, electing their candidates ior 
mayor. 





Jane Addams gave some painful 
facts in her recent address before the 
Conservation Congress of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement in New 
York. She said that under the laws 
of Illinois “the punishment for rape 
is the same as that inflicted for the 
theft of fifteen dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, and a man may not be extradited 
from one State to another for so 
slight an offence.” Her address is 
given in full in The Survey of May 
4. Everyone should read it. Send 25 
cents in stamps to The Survey, 105 
East 22d street, New York City, and 
get it, 





The Omaha News of May 14 has a 
pretty picture showing Mrs. Higgins 
and Mrs. Capen, of the local Suffrage 
Club, bearing Votes for Women pen- 
nants, and selling The Woman’s Jour- 


nal on the street, with a lively account 


of the experiences that they and Mrs. 
Shafer and Mrs. Connor had in doting 
it. One of the women says she was 
shaking with fear when she began, 
but got back all’ her courage as soon 
as an opponent snubbed her. The 
Omaha suffragists were so encour 
aged by the outcome of their first at- 
tempt at paper selling that they have 
ordered 150 Journals of May 18, and 
150 of May 25. 


of them, Six were election he in 
charge, and two w voting. “You 
are late,” said one. e thought you 
had forgotten what day it is,” another. 
“We have been expecting you for 
‘hours,” said a third. And smiles all 
round, 

Did you suppose that the polls 
would be a nice, clean tent, put up on 
purpose, next door to a church, with 
green grass all round, green trees in 
front, beautiful ivies covering the side 
of the church, and a white-haired 
deacon neighbor standing in the door? 
Well, the polls were all these, and the 
picture was a surprise. I remem- 
bered the Irishman’s first comment on 
New York. “It makes me think of old 
Ireland, it is so different,” he said. 

Six election officers, two or three 
tables, the canvas booths, and three 
voters filled the tent. But no one was 
waiting outside. There was no hurry. 
We greeted each other, made our way 
to the booth, to the ballot box, and 
came away as two women entered. 
We were all neighbors, of course. A 
precinct is a neighborhood. 

It was a woman election clerk who 
verified my name on the printed list, 
a man clerk who had charge of the 
book of signatures. Another man had 
the records of registration. A wom- 
an had the ballots, and a man sat at 
the ballot box. Each of these will 
be paid five dollars, and will be on 
duty more than twelve hours. Equa! 
rights, equal duties and equal pay 
were all in evidence at the polls. 

They tried a small joke that showed 
they all knew I was for LaFollette. 
“Give her a democratic ballot,” said 
one of the officers, while all looked 
at me to see if I would protest. “Try 
it,” I said quickly, and the smiles 
went round again. 

It doesn’t take long to stamp two 
crosses on a piece of paper, so my 
eclipse in the booth was a few sec- 
onds only, and the ballot slid into the 
box just as John Pierpoint said long 
ago that it would: 

“A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod.” 

Two blocks home on the bicycle, 
and I found I had been away from 
home less than five minutes. Nothing 
had happened there during my ab- 
sence. 

But something new has been hap- 
pening every day since last October. 
Before that, “deconsideration” had 
been our steady lot. We were so used 
to it that we expected it. And we 
have been used to deconsideration so 
long that we get surprises every day 
now. Consideration all the time. I 
don’t want to call it deference, or 
courtesy, or attention. It is consider- 
ation. We were not “people” last 
year. We are people now. And while 
we note the difference, and feel happy 
in our new position, I, for one, do not 
forget our pitiful fate of past years, 
and the “deconsideration” that is still 
the lot of thousands of women who 
are not yet “people.” 

Yours for Ohio, and then all the 
others, 






Alice Park. 
Palo Alto, Cal., May 14, 1912. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphlet es 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOUBNAL. 
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“LOCAL SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 


So great is the resourcefulness of suffragists in devising means 
of educating the public on suffrage that nearly every state asso- 
ciation and local league have attractive supplies for sale which 


are useful mainly to the local association or league. 


looking for some of the articles 
work? 


Are you not 
advertised below for your local 











VOTES FOR WOMEN 
HATPINS. 


Five Cents each; 50c ee doz. Penna W. 
§. Ass’n, 207-208 Hale Building, Phila. 


IOWA 
Postcards, blotters, place cards. 2 for 5e 
or $2.00 a hundred. Julia C. Hallam, Sioux 
City, Ia. 





LET OHIO WOMEN VOTE 
Rubber stamp, “Let Ohio women vote 
this fall.” 15c. Woman Suffrage Party, 
1264 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CATHOLIC LEAFLETS 
20c per hundred postpads ; $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Illinois E. 8. Ass'n, 938 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 





SUFFRAGE MAPS 
Same as printed in Women's Journal, 
March 23. se each. Boston E. Ase’n for 
Good Govt., 58 Boylston 8t., Boston. 





CALIFORNIA POSTERS 


In colors, 50c each. Boston EB. 8. Ass’n 
for Good Govt., 585 Boylston St., Boston. 





BUSHNELL CARTOON 
Used in Journal March 16. On cardboard 
10e each, Se in quantities. Expressage 
c. 0. D. _— A. 8. Hall, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O 


RHODE ISLAND 
Volunteer workers wanted at EB. 8. Head- 
quastien, 610 Butler Exchange, Providence. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS 

California poppies, 2 for 25c, $1.00 per 
dozen. Postals - portraits — Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, Henry’ Blackwell, “I Wish 
Mother Could Vote,” 2 for 5c. State Head- 
quarters, 585 Boylston St., Boston. 


“HOME AND STATE” 
by Selma Lagerlof, winner of the $40,000 
Nobel Prize. Only authorized English 
translation. Price $2.00 a hundred, 5c 
apiece. Wonian Suffrage Party, 30 West 
sath 8t., , New York. 





“OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND NEW” 

Book of reminiscences by Olympia Brown, 
co-worker of Susan B. Anthony. Order 
from Wis. W. 8. Ass’n, 719 Majestic Bidg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MICHIGAN 


Relating to women and girls, price 10c. 
—. G. W. Ganett, 141 Owens Ave., De- 
troit. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE UNDER THE HEADING, “LOCAL 
SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES?” SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 
THEY ARE RE ASONABLE. 








SUFFRAGISTS 


SHOULD HAVE A 


GLOVE PURSE 


with 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BUTTON 
ADVERTISE YOUR 
CAUSE 
OTHERS 
NOT SUFFRAGISTS 
WILL WANT ONE 
White, Black, Green, Gray, 
Red and Brown Suede 
By mail 25c each 
$2.00 per doz. 


FERN M’F’C COMPANY 
CLOUCESTER,(MASS. 




















IN THE MAGAZINES 





Evans, Mrs. Elizabeth G. The mini- 
mum wage for women. Twentieth 
Century Magazine, Boston. May. 

Garesche, Marie R. A word for the 
female wage-earner. Rosary Maga- 
zine. Somerset, O. May. 

Grant Duff, Lady. The action of 
women in the French Revolution. 
Nineteenth Century and After. Lon- 
don, May. 

Homunculus. Woman. 
view. London. May. 

James, Arthur. The menace of 
Feminism; the appeal of instinct 
rather than argument. World’s 
Work. London. April. 

Marching for suffrage. (A four-page, 
illustrated supplement. Harper’s 
Weekly New York). May 11. 

The right of the silent woman. 
Outlook. New York. May 18. 

Gfimore, Inez Haynes The life of 
the average woman. Harper’s Bazar. 
New York. June. 

Hopkins, Mary Alden. Women 
march. Collier’s Weekly. New York. 
May 18. 


English Re- 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





Miss Ruth Harl of Chicago, who 
drives an auto and plays a cornet, 
Will assist in the auto campaign for 
suffrage in Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE 
Suffrage Tea In Special Box 
Deiiclous—Refreshing—50c 1-2 Ib., post- 


paid. Penna. W. 8. Ass'n 
207-208 HALE BUILDING, PHILA. 





CHILDREN VS. HOGS 





Representative Richmond Pearson 
Hobson of Alabama was the speaker 
at the closing meeting of the Stanton 
Club for the season in Washington, 
D. C. He said that in investigating 
the statutes he had been astonished 
to find not a single law relating to 
prevention of infant mortality. There 
was more legislation about foot and 
mouth disease among hogs than about 
the health of children. Men were de- 
voted to business, and naturally 
thought about the interests of busi- 
ness. Women’s votes were needed to 
look after the interests of the chil- 
dren, and of sanitation, with its many 
problems. Capt. Hobson said he had 
come to believe in woman suffrage 
while a prisoner in Cuba. He had 
thought out during his confinement 
the whole question of human freedom 
and of America’s wonderful place in 
the world. He looked out through 
iron bars, saw the shells at El Caney, 
and at last saw the Spanish flag come 
down and the beautiful starry flag go 
up which meant freedom. Since last 
autumn the Stanton Club has more 
than doubled its membership. 


ee 


A monthly magazine called “The X 
Rays” is published by the boys and 
girls of a school in Columbus, O. 
Some of the girls are ardent little 
suffragists, and lately got out a suf- 
frage number, with stories, argu- 
ments, verse and cartoons—one of 
the boys designing the pictures. A 
spirited original poem, “A Woman’s 
Wants,” is contributed by Edith 
Cooperrider, of the graduating class. 
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THE CITADEL 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 


(1) It is a first-rate novel which holds the reader from the 


P 
(2) It is bold and somewhat revolutionary in its social philos- 
_Congressman, a e of 


changes in the Constitution, about socialism, about woman 
suffrage, and about education. 

(3) It is a fine love story,—a story of comradeship which 
ig to love and happiness. 
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GET BOOTH AT PURE 
FOOD SHOW 


Audiences Receptive—Retail Dealers 
Donate Refreshments and Decora- 
tions 








A Pure Food Show was recently 
held in Rochester under the auspices 
of the Retail Grocers’ Association, par- 
ticipated in by seventy national manu- 
facturers. The Political Equality 
Club of Rochester secured space and 
erected a booth to which people were 
attracted by the sign, “Food for 
Thought.” Yellow and white decora- 
tions were supplemented with appro- 
priate posters and signs such as 
“Women Vote in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Washington and Califor- 
nia. Why Not in New York?” and 
“The Women of China Have Been 
Given the Franchise. How Long 
Must New York State Remain Be- 
Fresh flowers, banners and 
pennants ornamented the booth, and a 
picture of Susan B. Anthony hanging 
in a conspicuous place called forth 
many comments showing the affection 
and reverence in which her mem- 
ory is held. One white-haired, 
old gentleman, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
lifting his hat, said softly, as if to 
himself, “I take off my hat to her. 
She is not dead, she still lives.” 

The second Tuesday of the exposi- 
tion was called Equal Rights day. 
The general manager provided 800 
yellow “Votes for Women” pennants, 
which were distributed among the 
grocers to decorate their horses on 
that day and the preceding one. 
Every booth except that of the Niaga- 
ra Food Company was decorated with 
a yellow pennant bearing our legend. 
Seventeen pounds of chocolates were 
donated by one of the highest-grade 
candy makers. Each piece of candy 
was wrapped in paraffin paper and 
bore a printed “Votes for Women” 
slip, and a leading florist supplied 
every day, free, fresh yellow and 
white flowers. 

During the two weeks there were 
distributed 10,000 rainbow fliers and 
an almost equal number of leaflets 
and Woman’s Journals. Forty mem- 
bers saved their Journals for six 
weeks and contributed them for this 
purpose, and 1,200 slips were signed 
for the Woman Suffrage Party, also 
many new members added to the local 
club. 


—_—_— 


CHICAGO P. E. L. MAKES 
GREAT RECORD 





During the past two years, the 
Chicago Political Equality League has 
pushed forward by leaps and bounds, 
from 235 members to over one thou 
sand, under the marvelous leader 
ship of the president, Mrs. Grace Wil 
bur Trout. Last year she established 
section meetings, as well as the main 
meetings. These were new, and to be 
tried out. The results have been 
most satisfactory. A large suffrage 
meeting is held in Chicago under the 
auspices of the P. E. League every 
Saturday. These meetings grow larger 
each week. 

The study section, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Franc Allore, 
has done most efficient and popular 
work, 

The Legislative section, under Dr. 
Anna Blount, has done much efficient 
local work, and has collected $500 for 
the benefit of Wisconsin, which sum 
has been divided between the Wiscon- 
sin State Suffrage Association, and 
the Wisconsin Political Equality 
League. 

The propaganda section, under Mrs. 
Charles Thompson, has done forceful 
and far-reaching work. School teach- 


ers have been reached in large num- 


bers and brought into the League. 
Many suffrage sermons have been 
preached, many suffrage addresses de- 
livered by propaganda members through- 


out the city and county. Some special! | 


préss work has been done by this sec- 
tion also, Many schoo] children have 
formed suffrage clubs, and wear the 
votes for women buttons. In some 
schools, suffrage tables have been es- 
tablished, where waiting parents may 
while away moments with much suf- 
frage profit, through the reading of 
stirring suffrage literature. 

The propaganda section took a most 
active part in our recent preferential 
vote campaign. It “manned” com- 
pletely six wards at that time. 

The social tea at the close of every 
meeting in all the sections is a most 
agreeable affair. We think the chat 
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Now Is the time to stock up with literature and supplies for your 
SUMMER Ci CAMPAICN 


Votes for Women Flags (3 ft. x 5) in yellow or blue bunting $5.00 ea 
Votes for Women Bannerettes, five varieties, in yellow or blue 8100" ‘to $5.00 


Votes for Women Buttons, two varieties .75 
Votes for Women Sashes, two varieties in yellow or blue silk $4.00 per doz. 
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Distribute the “Surprise at ad oni The ER oral Vote Blotter” in 
offices, at the “Business Lunch” and at ™ nolitical meetings. 
will save them for office use. The Association offers them at practi- 
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over the tea cups promotes suffrage 
delightfully. 

The general meetings have been 
well attended, and fine lecturers have 
made the addresses. 

The large banquet at the Congress 
Hotel, when about five hundred suf- 
fragists sat down together, was a sig- 
nal success. We had with us many 
distinguished guests, anv English lec- 
turer and man of letters, a German 
baron, an English marquis, an Ameri- 
can journalist, a celebrated Jewish 
rabbi, and many renowned suffragists 
and writers, both men and women. 
Sylvia Pankhurst graced the speak- 
ers’ table. Mrs. John O’Connor, 


president of one of the largest 
woman’s clubs in this country, 
was there; also Mrs. Catherine 


Waugh McCulloch, with a brilliant 
speech, the editor of the Even- 
ing Post, Charles MHullinan, presi- 
dent of the Men’s Equal Suffrage 
League; Mrs. Ella Stewart, and Louis 
Post, Editor of “The Public.” Dr. 
Emil Hirsch spoke powerfully for the 
woman’s cause, and has since con- 
verted thousands of Jews to “votes 
for women.” The banquet hall was 
packed to capacity, and mary had to 
be turned away. 

The Political Equality League is the 
largest suffrage body in the city and 
in the State. It has become a sort of 
suffrage clearing house, being identi- 
fied through its members with almost 
every woman’s organization in Chic- 
ago. We regret that we are not to 
have Mrs. Trout longer as our presi- 
dent, but a two-years’ term only is 
allowed by our by-laws. The follow- 
ing able officers have been elected for 
1912-1913: President, Mrs. James B. 
Taylor; First Vice President, Miss 
Ella J. Abeel; Second Vice President, 
Miss Annie Okeson; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Alfred Jomrotta; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. A. H. 
Siveitzer; Treasurer, Mrs. E. L. Stew- 
art. Three-year directors and three 
to fill vacancies, Mrs. Grace W. Trout, 
Mrs. Charles Henderson, Mrs. For- 
bisch, Mrs. Jeremiah McGraw, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. McCall, Mrs. Harriette 
Taylor Treadwell, Mrs. Benjamin 
Stewart, Mrs. French, Mrs. Edward 
Sowey. 

Harriette T. Treadwell, 

6220 Jefferson avenue, Chicago. 





THEY GOT OVATIONS 





Pennsylvania women have decided 
that going before political State Con- 
ventions will hereafter have no ter- 
rors for them. The greatest courtesy 
was shown the delegations who at- 
tended the recent Republican and 
Democratic Conventions to ask for a 
suffrage plank. The Democrats gave 
them what they wanted, and the Re 
publicans a part of it, as already re 
lated. Those who went to the Repub- 
licans were the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, Miss Lida Stokes 
Adams, of Philadelphia; Miss Mary BE. 
Bakewell, Miss Mary Flinn (daughter 
of State Senator Flinn), Mrs. John O. 
Miller and Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, 
of Pittsburg; Mrs. Mabel Cronise 
Jones and Miss Frances Elliot, of 
Harrisburg; to the Democrats, Miss 
Adams, Mrs. L. M. B. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Margaret Klingelsmith (librarian of 





the University of Pennsylvania Law 


New York. 
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“Universal Suffrage Now *” 
“Hail, the Reform Spirit ” 


These songs, with choruses, are 
on one card; 5c a card, or 35c a 
doz. R. H: REEMELIN, 426 
Straight St., Cincinnati, O. 














Départment), Mrs. Mary C. Morgan 
and Mrs. Anna M. Orme, of Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. Jones, Miss Elliot, Mrs. 
Hilpert and Mrs, Dismukes, of Harris- 
burg. Both parties gave the women 
not only a hearing but an ovation. 

One of the women writes: “The 
handful of women in these big con- 
ventions of men had no reagon to 
feel ill at ease, or that chivalry in 
men is waning. The courtesies—both 
official and personal—accorded to 
them gave an evidence of more rather 
than less chivalrous feeling on the 
part of men toward women in the 
new day when both men and women 
shall be free.” 
GREAT DAY WITH 

JANE ADDAMS 


When Jane Addams visited Kansas 
City, Kan., recently, on her way to the 
annual convention of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association at Wichi- 
ta, a motor parade escorted her 
through the business streets to the 
packing house and factory district in 
the west bottoms, where she spoke to 
hundreds of workingmen at the noon 
hour. The automobiles were decorat- 
ed with suffrage pennants and bau- 
ners, and she was cheered by crowds 
who lined the streets. At the conven- 
tion Miss Addams was quoted as say- 
ing the day in Kansag City, was one 
of the greatest in her life. The 
parade, the meeting for the working- 
men, and all the arrangements were 
worked out by Mrs. Pansy Hammond- 
Clark of Rosedale, daughter of Dr. 
Loretta Mann-Hammond, a ploneer 
suffrage worker who campaigned in 
Kansas in the early days. Mrs. Clark 
is said to be scarcely five feet in 
height, but a wonderfully resourceful 
worker and a dynamo of energy. She 
is ably abetted by her husband, Dr. 
C. Charles Clark, who as city attor- 
ney of Rosedale sometime ago de- 
stroyed all the slot machines. The 
doctor has placed his motor car at 
the disposal of suffrage, day or night, 
and with his wife has made many 
campaigning trips over rough country 
roads. Their small son and daughter 
took part in the parade, the 
boy dressed in bright yellow rompers, 
with “Votes for Women” across his 
breast. 














L LADIES 


“Ease Your Feel 


WITH Pillow Oxfords 


The Ideal Bp aw Shee for 
woman's wear: absolute comfort 
for T TIRED. ‘TENDER FEET: a 
beautiful hand-turned shoe, 
no breaking-in required; 
relief from pet Corns and 
oe soft, flexible, du- 
Postpaid rable, dressy and stylish 
hn U.S.A. The: sole oe leather. The 

whole toPatcn HEELS Vici 
Kid, soft, Zitebie. O'BULLIVAN’S R 
No lining o wrinkle or chafe. We guarantee to Fit You 
Perfect! Absolute comfort and satisfaction or money 
cheerfully refunded. Write A for our Pree Lustre 
Catalogue and special self-measure blank. 


PILLOW SHOE COMPANY 
184 Summer Btreet, Dept. G, ; BOSTON, MASS. 








$3.00 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
IN THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


I would like to gain your interest in my line 
Veils, Neckwear and 
can give you satisfac- 


of Ladies’ Gloves, 
Waists and feel sure I 
tion. 

MISS M. 


F. FISK, 


The Red Glove Shop, 





322 Boylston Street. 
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A VICTORY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


At the ninety-sixth annual diocesan convention of the 
Episcopal Church of North Carolina, in session at Durham, N. 
C., women were given the right to vote on church affairs in the 
diocese, Three cheers for the Episcopalians of the “Old North 
State”! Now let some of the States and denominations that 
have been looked upon as less conservative follow this pro- 
gressive example. 


UNITARIANS FOR SUFFRAGE 


The American Unitarian Association at its annual meeting 
just held in Boston adopted a resolution in favor of woman suf- 
frage, for the first time. 

Fred R. Griffin of Montreal offered the resolution to the 
business committee. They reported unanimously that it was 
inexpedient to take action upon it. When the report came be- 
fore the convention, Mr. Griffin took the platform and urged 
the substitution of his resolution for the adverse report, Ad- 
dresses in favor of woman suffrage were made by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Pidgam of Rutherford, N. J., Rev. 
Mary Traffern Whitney, and Mr. Clarence E. Carr of Andover, 
N. H. Mrs. H. W. Weller said, “If we are fit to work for the 
church, we are fit to work for our homes, and in a national way.” 
Rey. Ernest C. Smith of Chicago reminded the meeting that the 
Western Unitarian Conference had already declared for woman 
suffrage. Rev. Charles W. Wendte recalled the many well-known 
Unitarians who had favored it—Theodore Parker, Samuel J. 
May, James Freeman Clarke, John D, Long, George William Cur- 
tis, George F. Hoar, Julia Ward Howe and Lucy Stone. The 
resolution was put to vote, and carried with only about a dozen 








dissentients. 


UNIVERSALISTS FOR SUFFRAGE 


The Massachusetts Universalist Convention, at its 53d 
annual meeting held last week in Brookline, Mass., passed with 
but few dissenting votes a resolution offered by Rev. Ada C., 
Bowles squarely endorsing woman suffrage and committing the 
church to aid the reform. 

Mrs. Bowles took hundreds of suffrage leaflets to the con- 
vention, and put them into the hands of the ministers. All 
through the proceedings she watched for her chance (which 
some of the brethren earrestly hoped she would not get) to 
offer her resolution. When the Committee on Official Reports 
came to that on “Social Service,” outlining the plans for the 
social service work to be undertaken by the churches of the 
Universalist denomination, her opportunity came. Speaking of 
a series of thirteen articles by ministers that had appeared 
recently in the Universalist official paper regarding this plan, 
she said that not one of them had even mentioned a word in 
behalf of one-half of the world’s population that had been 
repressed through so many years, to the injury of the race as a 
whole. She then offered the suffrage resolution. It was car- 
ried on an aye and no vote. The vote was doubted, and a ris- 
ing vote called for. Few stood up against it, but those few 
were, as St. Paul was once, “very mad.” Certain brethren are 
determined to keep the question out of the church, if possible. 
Thanks to Mrs. Bowles’s perseverance and the progressive 
spirit of the majority, they failed; though they succeeded in 
keeping the passage of the resolution out of the papers. 
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The great success of the Suffrage Parade in New York has 
impressed suffragists all over the country with the value of this 
means of propaganda. 

Only four days after the great march in New York, the wo- 
men of Kalamazoo got up the first Suffrage Parade ever held in 
Michigan. Though they had only two days for preparation, they 
scored a distinguished success, The Kalamazoo Telegraph Press 
says: ~ 

“Sixty-five cars, carrying between three and four hundred 
of the leading men and women of the city, together with rep- 
resentatives from the stores, the schools, the factories and the 
homes, paraded the streets in glorious array on Wednesday, 
Equal Suffrage Day. 

“Extending over two blocks in length and aglow with the 
bright yellow of the suffragists and the national colors, these 
sixty-five cars filled with enthusiastic suffragists proceeded up 
and down the principal streets of the city, covering.a distance 
of more than ten miles, just at the hour when people were re- 
turning from business and shopping. The event was a tremen 
dous success, and demonstrated as nothing had done before the 
executive ability and determination of the women. 

“All along the line of march houses and stcres were bril- 
liantly decorated in honor of the occasion, and everywhere the 
suffragists were greeted with interest by the spectators, and the 
smiles and lifted hats of the passersby evidenced their approval 
of the demonstration. 4 

“The parade was led by the Light car, in which sat the mem 
bers of the committee, Mrs. J. A. Starkweather, Mrs. J. C. Bran 
der, Mrs. F. L. Chappell, Mrs. Rudolph Light, and representa 
tives of the press. Dr. Rudolph Light made a splendid marshal 
oi the parade. 

“Following were three automobiles carrying Fischer's band, 
which furnished most inspiring music. Then came the car of 
greatest interest, the speakers’ car. In this rode Mayor Charles 
B. Hays, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson Hale, the speaker who 
opened the campaign, Mrs. Albert J. Todd, her hostess, Mrs. O 
H. Clark, president of the Equal Suffrage Association and county 
chairman, and Mrs. Herbert S. Humphrey, one of the speakers 
who will help in the campaign through the State. Following 
these cars were more than three score of others, all beautifully 
trimmed, and ail along the line of march still others joined in 
line, making it a stupendous success.” 

Decorating the cars, and following each other in effective 
sequence, were banners bearing such mottoes as the following: 

“Michigan, My Michigan,” “Our Cause is Marching On,” 
“Equal Rights for Women,” “Thinking Women Want to Vote,” 
“No Taxation Without Representation,” “Hear Mrs. Hale To- 
night,” “Normal Women Want the Ballot,” “5,000,000 Want the 
Ballot,” “A Sane Campaign,” “We've Got Colorado,” “We’ve Got 
Utah,” “We've Got Wyoming,” “We've Got Idaho,” “We've Got 
Washington,” “We've Got California,” “Help Us Get Michigan 
in 1912,” “Organized Vice Fears Suffrage,” and “Enfranchise Our 
Home Workers.” 

Afterwards Mrs. Hale addressed a crowded meeting, at 
which the Mayor made the address of welcome and declared 
himself a convert. He said the women of Kalamazoo had been 
the pioneers in every movement for the betterment of the city, 
and he predicted the success of the amendment in November. 

The Chicago suffragists are planning for a great procession 
at the time of the Nationai Republican Convention, and the 
Philadelphia women for-another in connection with the National 
Suffrage Convention in October. In New York the Men's 
League is reported to intend holding a torchlight parade of men 
in the autumn. Mrs. Helen Brewster Owens writes that for pure 
propaganda effect the Kansas parade surpassed all other fea- 
tures of their recent great suffrage week. 

From this time on we may expect to hear of suffrage pro- 
cessions in every direction. 

“On they come, the free battalions, 
East and west and north they come, 
For the heart beat of the millions 
Is the beat of Freedom's drum.” 
A. 8S. B. 


A NOVEL SUFFRAGE PARADE 


A procession of statuettes bearing votes for women ban 
ners occupies the show window of the Suffrage Headquarters 
in Cleveland, O., and draws a crowd of interested spectators. 

A road (made of corn-meal) winds along over a ground- 
work of moss, and leads up to a ballot box. Up the road march 
statuettes representing the enfranchised States and countries, 
each carrying a banner announcing that its women vote. A 
little Chinese lady is in the line. Her banner says, “We can 
vote; why can’t you?” 

On one side of the road runs the “fence of prejudice.” It 
is half broken down, and its falling pickets are labelled Preju- 
dice, Ignorance, Selfishness, Custom, Tradition, Greed, Vested 
Irterests, Conservatism. Behind it are lined up the campaign 
sisters, Ohio (in the lead, pushing a baby carriage), Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, and Oregon, with placards raised aloft on 
shewers and bearing the following inscriptions: 

Ohio: “When may we vote?” 

Michigan: “Hurry up, Ohio, we will win in November.!” 

Wisconsin: “Bob will give up the vote next November.” 

Oregon: “We intend to win the vote in November.” 

Kansas: “We have voted at city elections since 1887. 
Promote us next November!” “ 

Guarding the ballot box is old Mose Cleveland, who says, 
“Let Ohio women vote this fall.” On the other side is a police 
man, and next him an English lady with a hammer, Her 
placard reads, “We hate to hammer, but we must have the 
vote,” . 

A white cheese-cloth background two feet high has the fol- 
lowing inscriptions tacked to it, like  bill-boards along the 
street: “Abraham Lincoln said, ‘Let women vote.’ What do 
you say?” “Woman should vote. She pays taxes.” “Woman 
should vote. She obeys the laws.” “Woman should vote. She 
is mother and teacher.” “We prepare children for the world. 
Why not give us a share in preparing the world for the chil- 
dren?” 

The statuettes used are those which have been conspicuous 
in fashionable store window displays this season. The suf- 
fragists obtained them from the stores. The Paris gowns worn 
by some of them were thought a little too frivolous. These 
were dressed over again as college girls in cap and gown, and 
as nurses. 

The Cleveland papers credit the bright idea of this minia- 
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A WHIRLWIND CAMPAIGN 





Mrs. Helen Brewster Owens, writing of the Kansas State 
Convention, says: 

“A letter was read from Mr. J. H. Braly of California, in 
which he outlined a plan for a whirlwind campaign of the State 
by a company of speakers from the enfranchised States. These 
speakers would travel in their private Pullman ear, this car 
being appropriately decorated with suffrage bunting and mot- 
toes. There would be speeches from the train and at public 
halls along the line of travel. There would be side trips in 
automobiles from the main line to places not easily reached by 
train. Mr, Braly thinks that a three months’ campaign of this 
sort would cost about $10,000, and he suggests that three or 
more of the campaign States unite in this. He asks of each 
State $1000, and promises to see that the rest of the money is 
given, pledging most of it himself. When this plan was given 
to the convention, they greeted it with enthusiastic applause. 
Within less than ten minutes the $1000 had been pledged, and, 
so far as Kansas could say, the ‘whirlwind campaign’ is assured 
for next October in Kansas. We hope for the co-operation of 
the other States.” 


THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 





All those who respect law and all those who love liberty 
(suffragists ought to belong to both classes) should bear their 
testimony against the recent violations of the constitutional 
rights of free speech and free assembly. The tendency to in- 
vade these has been showing itself in many different parts of 
the country, but markedly within the last few days in Wake- 
field, Mass., and San Diego, Cal. 

In Wakefield the Chief of Police, without warrant or pro- 
cess of law, broke up a peaceful meeting in a private house, 
dispersed the assembly by force, and ordered the speakers to 
leave town immediately under penalty of arrest. Even hostile 
vress reports say that in these exasperating circumstances “the 
speakers behaved like ladies and gentlemen.” What did the 
police behave like? Their behavior was that of lawless Russian 
autocrats. 

In San Diego all the prisons and every building which can 
be used as a prison are filled to overflowing with people against 
mest of whom no legal offence has been proved. They were 
guilty of trying to address open-air meetings. Others, coming 
quietly to San Diego, have been met some miles outside the 
town, and lawlessly driyen away, after being forced to kneel 
and kiss the American flag. The editor of a local paper, for ex- 
pressing disapproval, was kidnapped and carried off in an auto- 
mobile, and another editor who protested was threatened with 
like treatment. 

Most of these people were not anarchists, but they held 
unpopular views on the labor question. Two really were anar- 
chists—Emma Goldman and Ben Reitman, who arranges her 
meetings. Miss Goldman was illegally forced to leave town. 
Mr. Reitman was lawlessly seized in his hotel by a party of 
well-dressed ruffians, taken to an automobile, the police clear- 
ing the way, was carried off thirty miles into the desert, and 
there stripped naked and put to the torture till he begged his 
tormentors to kill him. His hair was torn out, the Stars and 
Stripes were crammed down his throat, letters were branded 
into his back with the burning ends of cigars, he was asked if 
he believed in God, and beaten because he would not say he did, 
and was ordered to sing the Star-Spangled Banner, and clubbed 
because he could not comply. Finally he was tarred and feath- 
ered—all in the name of “American principles,” by a gang of 
anarchists parading as defenders of law and order! 

All who really honor religion must blush and grieve that in 
this age of the world a man should be clubbed because he does 
not believe in God, Everyone who was inclined to be hostile 
to religion before will have his hostility intensified by reading 
of this outrage. All who love the flag must blush and grieve 
that it should ever be used as a gag, or that people should be 
forced to kiss it on pain of violent ill usage. Will that make 
them love it better? Desecration of the Stars and Stripes! Who 
ever desecrated it so abominably as these its self-styled de- 
fenders? 

Last but not least, all who believe in law and order and do 
not want anarchistic ideas to spread, should protest with all 
their might against such unwarrantable proceedings. They are 
“not only a crime, but a blunder.” No speeches that the most 
eloquent anarchist orators could make would do so much to 
foment anarchistic sentiment as the forcible silencing of their 
voices, 

Wendell Phillips said: “The community which dares not 
protect its humblest and most hated member in the free utter- 
ance of his opinions, no matter how false or hateful, is only a 
gang of slaves.” 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke is one of the last men who can 
be suspected of sympathy with Emma Goldman’s ideas; yet a 
few years ago, when the Chicago police tried to silence her by 
torce—a position from which they have since receded—Mr. 
Foulke published a most serious protest and warning. He 
wrote: 

“If Emma Goldman has been guilty of crime in the past, 
let her be punished; but, if crime cannot be proved, and she is 
still at liberty, part of that liberty is her right to address her 
fellow-citizens, and by argument to convince them of anything 
she chooses, short of the perpetration of crime. The right of 
free speech is elementary in a government like ours, and, not 
for her sake, but for our own, we must insist upon it. If the 
police can say in advance that her theories are dangerous, and 
may drag her away before she utters them, they may say that 
of the things which you and I want to utter. If the police can 
decide in regard to the propriety of what I intend to say, where 
is to be the limit of their arbitrary power? Such a precedent 
cannot be permanently maintained and America remain a free 
nation.” 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, in the Boston Herald, referring to the 
Wakefield incident, expressed himself shocked at “such aa 





attack upon the usual rights of American free speech.” He, 
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to ‘play fair.’ Fortunately the converse is true. You can take 
no way to anarchy so effective as to be honorable and 


kindly to everyone. we learn this all over again in Massa- 
ch 2 pa Dies Br tite Pree how precious and 
and Y our ts of free speech are. . It is only a 
short time since it was held to be a crime in the world to say 
what a man thought in criticism of the prevailing government 
or religion, Both government and religion have become better 
for exercise of this freedom. Just now there is a fire of 
criticism touching the prevalent industrial order. Let it have 
vent, or, like comfined steam, it will find a way out. Does any- 
one think that a free and open-minded discussion of existing 
industrial conditions will do any permanent harm?” 
Mr. Dole deprecates the “ugly talk” of extremists in the 
cause of labor, but says he is “only afraid of it in case it is 
driven into dark corners,” or in case those who indulge in it 
are lifted upon a pedestal of martyrdom by “the fear and sus- 
picion of ‘good citizens’ who will not heed the disease of which 
i. is a symptom.” 
Henry D. Lloyd said: 
“Encroachments upon rights of free speech and free assem- 
plage, which we have looked upon with indifference because 
they were for opinions which to us seemed false or hateful, we 
have suddenly found applied to ourselves. Here is repeated 
again for us the warning of which all the histories of liberty 
are but the record, The outposis of our rights are to be found 
in the maintenance of the rights of the least of our brethren. 
The more odious they, the more do we need to keep our lamp of 
vigilance trimmed and burning for their defense. It is through 
the weak gate of their uncared-for liberty that the despot will 
steal upon us.” 
Anarchism is a doctrine too irrational ever to gain a large 





following in America on its own merits; but when either real]| world all iis soldiers. 


anarchists or unpopular labor advocates miscalled anarchists 


are subjected to illegal violence, the anarchist propaganda is|of equity and expediency. In the words of Mrs. Alice Freeman 


at once reinforced by curiosity, sympathy and indignation. 


There are legal remedies for the abuse of free speech. Any-| and friends, better guides to their sons, and more interesting 
one who publicly or privately incites others to crime exposes|and valuable members of society.” The trend of the times is 
himself to punishment. But the offence must first be com-| unmistakably in this direction; and there are no objections to 
mitted. The police have no shadow of legal right to arrest any-|it except such as have been urged against every previous 


one for what they think he is going to say, before he says it. 
Moreover, nothing will so foster disrespect for all law as 
to give any ground for the impression that there is “one law for 
the rich and another for the poor.” 
Let us guard the right of free speech, that was won for us 
at a cost of untold persecution. 
“Our hearts grow cold; 
We lightly hold 
A right that brave men died to gain— 
The axe, the sword, 
The stake, the cord, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain.” 
A. 8. B. 


ANTI PLEAS ANSWERED 





A“Men’s Association against Extension of Woman Suffrage’ 
has just been organized in Massachusetts. Its executive com- 
mittee, we are informed, consists of ten lawyers, one cotton 
broker, one Technology professor, the treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege and the president of the Copley Society. Several of them 
belonged to the “Massachusetts Man Suffrage Association” in 
1895, and are of the same opinion still. The list is as follows: 

Holker Abbott, Charles F. Adams, 2d, David Crocker, George 
G. Crocker, Charles P, Curtis, Frederick P. Fish, Aaron H. La: 
tham, Augustin H, Parker, Henry Parkman, James M. Prender- 
gast, Thomas Russell, Richard M. Saltonstall, William T. Sedg- 
Wick, William W. Vaughan. 

These gentlemen have sent out to the papers a manifesto 
highly Toryistic in tone. The following reply has been pre- 
pared: 





We hail the organization of a men’s anti-woman suffrage 
society as a sign of the growth of our movement. Men’s Leagues 
for Woman Suffrage already exist in 25 States, and more are 
constantly forming, It is natural that men opposed to equal 
rights should organize also. 

These gentlemen object: 

1. That suffrage is not a natural right. Dr. James Free- 
nian Clarke said: “In a state of nature there is very little voting. 
A great many rights are given by -society, of which, however, 
it would be manifestly unjust to deprive either sex. If all 
women were forbidden to use the sidewalk, and they complained 
of the injustice, it would be no answer to tell them that it was 
hot @ natural right.” 

2. That taxation without representation is not tyranny in 
Women’s case. If both men and women were taxed, but women 
alone were allowed to vote on the expenditure of the tax money, 
men would see a new light on this point. 

3. That fewer women than men pay taxes. All citizens 
bay indirect taxes, and heavy ones. 

4. That the Socialist party advocates woman suffrage. It 
4180 advocates international peace. Ought we therefore to fight 
the peace societies? As it happens, every conspicuous triumph 
that Socialism has thus far won in the United States has been 
won where women did not vote. : 

5. That suffrage will make homes unhappy and cause 
Peglect of children. If so, the clergy would find it out. Julia 
Ward Howe sent a circular letter to all the ministers of four 
leading denominations in the suffrage States, asking if the re- 
Sults were good or bad. Out of 624 answers received, only 62 
wete unfavorable. In all the equal suffrage States and coun- 
tries put together, the opponents thus far have not found a 
dozen respectable men who assert over their own names and 
addresses that it has had any bad results. , 

6 That the ballot cannot affect wages. Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, National Commissioner of Labor, said: “The lack of 
direct politieal influence constitutes a powerful reason why 
st wages have been kept at a minimum.” If all the work- 

& men in America were disfranchised tomorrow, does any one 
Coubt that it would affect their industrial position for the worse? 
am 7. That it would hurt women’s influence. Every vicious 
fluence of women. unenfranchised than of women enfranchised. 
. 8. That city business would be badly managed because 

omen lack business experience. Women have municipal sut- 


| woter are not a detailed knowledge of city business, but com- 


Alice A. Hall of Minneapolis led the discussion on County and 
State Fairs, and Utilizing Public Holidays; Bazaars and Proces- 
sions was discussed from the floor. The session closed with 
rent ’ Institutes by Mrs. Nora Burt Dunlap of Michigan. 
Fe er NR BO eth oem praised i Church Work was opened Wednesday|expense fund. What are your principles worth? Is equal suf- 
morning by Mrs. A. M. Harrison of Kentucky. Other speakers |frage so vital to you that you are determined to see the suffrage 
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and several other countries. City government in all these 
places is better than in America, The requisites for a good 


mon sense and conscience enough to elect honest men to attend 
to it. Women have twice defeated Mayor Gill of Seattle. The 
corrupt politician everywhere opposes woman suffrage. 
Jane Addams points out that city government in many re- 
spects is only enlarged housekeeping. She adds: “May we 
not say that city housekeeping has failed partly because women. 
the traditional housekeepers, have not been consulted as to its 
ruultiform activities?” 


advance has been marked by a growing division of labor among 
individuals, but not by a growing restriction of the suffrage 
That has been steadily extended. The best results are found 
where the largest number of citizens take an active interest in 
choosing their law-makers, not where it is left te a small class 
of professional politicians. 
10. That the ballot would add unduly to women’s burdens. 
On the contrary, it would lighten them. It would cost a woman 
less time to vote once a year for a city government that would 
keep the streets clean than to have the children tracking dirt 
into the house every day. 
ll. That women ought not to vote because they do not 
fight. Not one of our 48 States makes a man’s right to vote de- 
pend on his power to bear arms. So long as the old, the infirm, 
the halt, the lame and the blind are freely admitted to the bal- 
lot box, this argument cannot be urged consistently. Wither the 
ability to fight is a necessary qualification for suffrage, or it is 
not. If it is, the men who lack it should be excluded. If it is 
not, the lack of it is no ground for excluding women. 
As a matter of practical experience, the laws are as well 
enferced in States and countries where women vote as in those 
where they do not. And, if women do not fight, they render 
equivalent service, since, as Clara Barton said, they give to the 


The ballot should be granted to women on grounds both 


Palmer, it would make them “better comrades to their husbands 


enlargement of women’s opportunities. 


THE CALIFORNIA PRIMARIES 








Fuller reports of the California women’s vote at the presi- 
dential primaries indicate that the women voted about the same 
percentage of their registration as the men. They voted quietly, 
intelligently, and without receiving any insults or molestation. 
There is no reason to think that their votes turned the 
scale. As suffragists have often pointed out, the granting of 
the ballot to women rarely disturbs the balance of parties in 
national or State elections. A despatch to the New York Times 
from Los Angeles says: 
“The arguments addressed to the women that were effec- 
tive were precisely the same as were put before the men. 
“One reason for this is that the women since obtaining the 
suffrage have been applying themselves to learning much about 
politics. They have attended meetings and listened to addresses 
and debates. A number of their clubs have made it a point to 
get advocates of the different parties to present their respec- 
tive arguments before them, and quite a fair sprinkling of 
women have served as registration and election officers. 
“Without changing the results so far as the balloting is 
concerned, the granting of the suffrage has caused many women 
to take an active interest in public affairs. It costs more to 
hold an election now than it did, but the women seem to enjoy 
ic, and the men are not kicking. : 
“About 30 per cent. of the city’s voters cast their ballots 
and about 50 per cent. of those in the country districts. 
“The proportion of women voters who took part, as nearly 
as can be figured out, was betwen 30 and 35 per cent. in the 
city and a little more in the country. The bulk of them voted 
the Republican ticket, of course, as less than one-seventh of the 
ballots cast were for the two Democratic candidates, Clark ana 
Wilson.” 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance telegraphs to the N. Y. Times: 
“The proportion of women voting was the same as that of 
men, being about one-half of the registration. Thirty thousand 
women voted in Los Angeles. The women studied the questions 
carefully and voted thoughtfully and intelligently. They worked 
quietly at the polls from 6 to 6, and met with courtesy every- 
where. They feel that Roosevelt is the one to carry out the 
progressive policies, but many voted for La Follette, knowing 
he stood no chance to win, showing they voted on principle. 
“All hail to the new citizenship!” 


CHICAGO HEARS SUFFRAGE PLANS 


(Concluded from Page 161) 











Work, Mrs. Eustace Brown of Kansas; Auxiliaryship of Other 
Organizations, Mrs. W. D. Atkinson of Kansas; Non-Dues-Paying 
Suffrage Clubs, Miss Laura Clay and Mrs. Julia Lucky of Ken- 
tucky. Precinct, Ward and District Organization for Campaign 
Work was discussed by Miss Marion Drake of Illinois, Miss 
Elizabeth Hauser of Ohio and Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict of 
Wisconsin. The Tuesday afternoon session closed with the 
discussion of the House to House Canvass by Mrs. John Little 
of Kentucky, and New Forms of Organization by Miss Sarah B 
Elliott of Tennessee. 

On Tuesday evening the subjects and speakers were as 
follows: The Value of Men’s Leagues, Dr. B. O. Aylesworth of 
Colorado and Charles T. Hallinan of “Illinois; the Press and 
Publicity, Mrs. William Allen White of Kansas, Mrs. Ida C. 
Clark of Tennessee, Mrs. C. H. Hoffman of Kansas, Miss Zona 
Gale of Wisconsin, Miss Josephine Taylor of Iowa and Mrs. 
Edna Cutler of Missouri; Bill Board Advertising, Mrs. Henry M. 
Youman of Wiseonsin and Miss Kate Gordon of Louisiana, Mrs. 





in England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark,| Belle Bennett of Kentucky and Mrs. Margaret Noble Lee of 









Ky 
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Illinois. Money Raising was discussed by Rev. Mary Safford 
owa and Mrs. Crystal E. Benedict of Wisconsin, The Value of 
Endorsements of Other Organizations, How to Secure Them, 
How to Use Them to the Best Advantage, Labor Unions, Wom- 
en’s Clubs and State and National Conventions, were discussed 
by Mrs, Antoinette Leach of Indiana, Mrs. Anna D. Noland of 
Indiana, Miss Alice Henry of Illinois, Miss Dora Smith of In- 
diana, Mrs. Ella 8. Biggs of Mississippi and Miss Josephine Tay- 
lor of Iowa. Suffrage and the College Woman in various 
phases were discussed by Prof. Frances Squire Potter and Miss 
Hazel Jewett of Illinois. Mrs. Raymond Robins of Illinois spoke 





9. That civilization advances through division of labor. Its|on the Wage-Earning Woman as a Suffrage Leader. The Value 


of Local and State Headquarters by Miss A. Hunter ef lowa 
closed the morning session, 


For Wednesday afternoon the speakers and their subjects 
were as follows: Suffrage Contests, Mrs, Effie Graham of Kan. 
sas; Legislative Work, Mrs. Huntley Russell of Michigan; Pe- 
titions, Miss Mary D. McWadden of Minnesota; Pre-Election 
Work with Candidates, Miss Kate O'Conner of Illinois; After 
the Legislature Convenes, Mrs. John Turney of Tennessee and 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch of Illinois; Best Methods of 
Presentation of Hearings, Miss Jane Addams; the Suffrage 
Lobby, Ada L, James of Wisconsin and Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Ohio; Large Delegations, Mrs, Hattie B. Evans of Iowa; Head 
quarters at the State Capital, Mrs. W. R. Stubbs of Kansas and 
Miss Theresa Peyton of Minnesota. The afternoon session 
closed with a symposium on the Social Features of Suffrage 
Work, Mrs. Beverly Evans of Tennessee, and Utilizing Visits 
of Distinguished Suffragists by Mrs. A. H. Bright of Minnesota. 
The last session of the conference was held Wednesday 
evening and was divided as follows: Public Meetings, Lecture 
Bureaus, Sources of Revenue, Out-of-Ddor Meetings and Tours, 
Delayed Victories, Follow-Up Work, The Woman's Journal. 
Among the speakers for the closing session were Miss Mabel 
Judd, Frank H,. McCulloch and Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge. 
The conference in Chicago was immediately followed by a 
sally into Wisconsin, the nearest campaign State, where all 
visitors were invited to study a campaign in process, help it on 
by speaking and learn by doing. 

A stenographic report of the entire conference was made by 
a court stenographer, and the most interesting, helpful and in. 
spiring parts will be published in The Woman’s Journal. The 
report will be used in compiling a manual of methods for the 
guidance of workers. It will probably be published within a 
short time and will be a valuable aid to every State in its actiy- 
ity for winning votes for women. Workers will want to watch 
the columns of The Woman’s Journal not only for the report of 
the most helpful and inspiring parts of the ‘conference, but also 
for announcement of the publication of the manual of methods. 
A. E. R. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL BUSINESS 


Influential Publisher and Business Men Study How to 
Please Women and Win Their Patronage at the 
Same Time Pleasing Themselves by Belittling 
Womanhood 

It was Sunday morning and I was eating breakfast in a 
large hotel in Chicago. Absorbed in the news on the suffrage 
page of the Record-Herald, I was giving little heed to what was 
going on around me. Half way through a sentence about the 
Chicago conference, I heard a woman's quiet voice say, “Do you 
subscribe for the Ladies’ Home Journal?” 


Glancing over my shoulder in the direction of the quiet 
voice, I behald the ladylike cashier of the hotel talking earn 
estly to one of the hotel guests. “No,” said the guest, “I used 
to subscribe but I haven’t taken it for some years now.” 
“Wouldn't you like to subscribe now?” said the cashier. “I 
would like to send in your subscription.” “No,” was the answer, 


“I do not care as much for that magazine as I used to.” Then 
came the part that especially interested me. Said the cashier: 
“You know the Ladies’ Home Journal is changing all the time 
for the better. Why, every three months the management make 
many changes and improvements. They really do everything 
to please the women. Wouldn't you like to try it again?” “No,” 
said the guest, “I don’t feel the need of it.” 

My first thought was: How clever and enterprising of the 
management of the L. H. J. to offer inducement for circulation 
sufficient to obtain the assistance of such an able woman who 
comes in contact with so many people of means! My second 
thought was: What a pity that such a well financed paper should 
feed its thousands of readers on such trivial and unprogressive 
and uninspiring mental food! I almost pitied the publishers for 
being so short-sighted in this day and generation. My third 
thought was: It serves them right to have to sink so much 
money and to have to keep changing their paper to hold thei 
readers, for what do they care for women? They work to please 
the women, they say, but are they not simply trying to please 
themselves? What is their concern for womanhood compared 
with their craving for money, big dividends, big interest? They 
belittle womanhood. They do not deserve well of women; they 
will have to cater and change and watch woman’s whims as long 
as woman progresses! Having started on a wrong basis, they 
must follow woman's lead! Let them follow! 

Then, of course, I began to think of The Woman's Journal 
and its small circulation, its lack of funds, its great mission for 
woman and the race, and its future, which is as secure as God 

is God and right is right. I reflected that our paper is the organ 

of an advance movement, that its constituency is inevitably a 

growing one, that it is founded on living issues and on principles 

that cannot change. I became at once impatient to make The 

Journal strong, and my courage to ask the co-operation of suf 

fragists in making the suffrage paper powerful rose higher than 

ever before, I therefore invite you to join the advance guard of 

the suffrage movement and help us add 10,000 new readers to 

The Woman's Journal during the summer months. You can do 

it by helping in one of three ways: 

1. Join the corps of heroines who make it their pleasure 

to sell the suffrage paper at all suffrage meetings and on the 

streets of many cities and towns every week. 

2. Add new subscribers to our list, sending $1 for each. 


3. From your abundance or from your little add $1 to our 


Agnes EB. Ryan. 
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YOU NEED IT 


because nothing else is so good for 
repairing China, Glassware, Furnitare, 
Meerschaum, Vases, Books, Leather 
Belting os Tippin Billiard Cues; 
also leather and rubber cement Any 
one of the three kinds lc. per bottle. 
Foom your dealer. 


MAJOR _— co., N. ¥. C., 








Major, Fres. 


A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


Over Five Million Free J sme 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic ea to be 
shaken inte the shoes for d, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c. . Don’t - 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pac 
age address, Allen 8. Oknsted, LeRoy... i 








EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 

is available for apetes 8 dates and 

for the season of 1918 ior 

- Suffrage Program com 

HUMOROUS -ENATE SCENES 
Batitled 


“MAN WOMAN'S EQUAL” 


Fer circulars, terms and dates 
address 





Z£MILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
ooo W. 19884 bs, Now York Olty 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





“Never before, in the history of the 
United States, have there been 80 
many women keenly interested in the 
coming presidential election. But 
why does politics to most men mean 
supporting a party, while to women it 
means human life and human des- 
tiny?” said Mrs. Anna E. Hendley, 
treasurer of the Distriet of Columbia 
W. S. A., in an able paper read before 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
the District, recently st , 





Press clippings received at the Na 
tional Suffrage Headquarters in New 
York reveal the fact that each State 
elaims the honor of sending the larg- 
est and most attractive delegation of 
womer to march in the great parade 
of May 4. Advocates of woman suf- 
frage have grown accustomed to be- 
ing referred to as ugly of face and 
figure, dowdy of dress, and generally 
unattractive. This evidence of per- 
sonal pride in them on the part of 
their loeal newspapers scores an in- 
teresting development in the votes 
for women mevement. 





COMMONWEALTH 
Siar HOTEL 





Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOP 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 
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ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
4 ready for embroidering: incloding 
enough material to embroider. 

BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid amy place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 
457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 





160,000 Women vote in Colorado, 
| Enfranchised 19 years. 
670,000 Women vote in California, 
Enfranchised in 1911. 

40,000 Women vote in Finland. Full 
suffrage since 1906. 

Women vote in Norway and sit in 
the Storthing. 
_ 800,000 Women vote for the Stor- 
am Full suffrage in 1907. 













There are 579,497 illiterate chil- 
dren, 

Equality of Opportunity. 

The legal subjection of women to 
‘men is wrong and should give way to 
perfect equality, 

The only means that men have de- 
vised for getting what they waht is 
the ballot. 

Shall the Senate turn back the 
hands of time? 








BANNERS AND MOTTOES 





tions, among others: 


—Jane Addams. 


to help lower the cost of food. 


world for the children. 
More ballots, less bullets. 
A people learns to vote by voting. 


who know something about house- 
keeping.—Mr. Dooley. 


bears soldiers. 

Woman suffrage is undoubtedly 
deal of good to result from it.—Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

In the progress of civilization wom- 
an suffrage is sure to come.—Charles 
Sumner, 

A woman is at the head of the 
Chicago school system. 

A Congressman says, “What has 
Congress to do with children?” 
Government is Housekeeping and 
Homemaking. 


the. milk supply. 
‘the home, but inside the baby. 


working girls. 


ished by one-half, 


women.—Bishop Hurst. 


New York State. 
ever be politically right. 
too. 


litical and moral status, demand wha 
place its women occupy. 


and Professors, 327,635. 

7,399. 

ation, 481,159. 
Women engaged 

pursuits, 770,055. 

Stenographers, 239,077. 
Women Clergymen, 7,395. 
Women Lawyers, 1,010. 
Women Journalists, 2,193. 


Draftsmen, 1,087. 


We need the vote to protect ou 
homes. 


cause it is right. 
No Class Legislation. 
Clause 79! 


Brakemen, 











Ship’s Carpenters. 





City housekeeping has failed partly 
because women have not been con- 
sulted as to its multiform activities. 


We prepare the children for the 
world, we want to help prepare the| been tried in New York. 


Politics governs even the purity of 


By keeping women outside of poli- 
tics the soul of our country is dimin- 


The suffrage question cannot be put 


to one side.—Justice David J. Brewer.| little clause in my platform than two 
600,000 women earn their living in| little suffragettes in the bush. 


More men vote, when women vote 


If you want to know a nation's po- 


Census of 1900: Women Teachers 
Women Physicians and Surgeons, 
Women in Trade and Transport- 


in Agricultural | ing: 


Women in the Professions, 429,497. 


Women need votes to end sweat- 
shops. 
Women need votes to get stringent 


Banners carried in the Suffrage! pure-food laws. 
Parade bore the following inscrip- 


Women need votes to get them- 
selves decent working conditions. 

So God created man in His own 
image; in the image of God created 
He him; male and female created He 
them, and said unto them, “Have do- 


The feeders of mankind want votes} minion.” Gen. I: 27-28. 


Not favor but justice. 
Universal suffrage has never yet 


500,000 people in New York endorse 
woman suffrage. 
Are we not governed? Do we give 


I would like to see the ballot in the| our consent? 
hands of every woman.—Mark Twain. 
What this eountry needs is voters| mother, home or country. That word 


There is a word sweeter than 


is liberty. 
Defeated day by day, but unto vic- 


One sex bears arms and the other| tory born. 


Suffrage pioneers gained for mar- 
ried working women the right to their 


coming, and I for one expect a great| wages, 


Suffrage pioneers gained for mar- 
ried women the right to their chil- 
dren. 

New York State denies the vote to 
criminals, lunatics, idiots and women. 
Do you believe in government of the 
people, by the people, for the people? 
Women are people. 

Who would be free, themselves 
niust strike the blow. 

We demand justice. 

Taxation without representation is 


It is not outside) tyranny. 


Wemen vote on equal terms with 


We need the vote to protect the} men in Norway and Sweden. 


Women vote in Washington, Colora- 
do, Idaho, Wyoming, California and 
Utah. Why not New York? 

In Finland women vote and sit in 


Of the 20 States having fewest| the National Diet. 
illiterate children, women vote in 18. 


I fully believe the time has come/ men in Australia and New Zealand. 
when the ballot should be given to 


Women vote on equal terms with 


In England, Scotland and Ireland 
women have full municipal suffrage. 
Motto of a politician: Better one 


Shirtwaist makers—We_ should 


Nothing that is morally wrong, can| make the laws under which we work 


and die. 
Justice, simple justice is what the 
world needs.—Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Political Union—Deeds, 
t| not words. 
Extra session demaz 34. 
Forward out of error, 
Leave behind the nigkt; 
Forward through the darkness, 
Forward into light! 
The Men’s Equal Suffrage League 
of New Jersey carried a banner say- 
“La Follette is the only Presi- 
dential Candidate standing unequivo- 


Women Clerks, Accountants and| cally for woman suffrage” and adding 


his words, “Woman suffrage has 
passed the stage of argument; you 
could not stop it if you would, and in 
a few years you will be ashamed that 


Women Architects, Designers and] you ever opposed it.” 


The actresses carried banners with 
the names of Rachel, Siddons, Kem- 
T| ble, Modjeska and Cushman; also one 
with the inscription, “Women first 


Womanhood suffrage will come, a8| appeared on the stage, Pepys’ Diary, 
all other right things will come, be-| 1660.” The teachers had a banner 


with Anna Willard’s name, the writ- 


Remember | ers held up those of Harriet Beecher 


Stowe and Louisa M. Alcott, the doc- 


Women earn their living as Pilots,|tors, Elizabeth Blackwell and Mary 


Putnam Jacobj. The names of 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 





Only Medium Price 


Moderate Prices. 





BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


Hotel left in New York. 
mescorted 


Special attention given to ladies u 
Special Rates for Summer 


OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Pian, 
European Pian, $1.00 upwards 


Send ror Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 


The Only New York Hotel Featuring American Plan 
Excellent Food. Good Service. 


$2.50 upwards 


to read.” The banners 


have already been described. 


Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe 
and Maria Mitchell also fluttered 
above the procession, and a contin- 
gent of school girls, much applauded, 
bore aloft the legend, “All this is the devise a method of voting more unsat- 


tural consequences of teach Jg|istactory than the voting by indl- 
ag = —s = vidual delegates has proved in the 


pioneers—Lucy Stone, Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady| Where it is not possible to pay the 
Stanton and Elizabeth Smith Miller, 


The banner bearing Julia Ward 


VOTE BY DELEGATIONS 





Better Representation Necessary at 
National Conventions 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

As a contribution to the discussion 
of the best method of voting in na- 
tional conventions with special refer- 
ence to the annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, I should like to refer to 
the experience of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. 

We have found the method of vot- 
ing by individual delegates very, un- 
satisfactory, as it gives the locality in 
which the annual meeting is held an 
influence out of all proportion to its 
proper place in the whole Association. 
It has resulted in an attendance at 
annual meetings which is very inade- 
quate and unrepresentative. For ex- 
ample, in Cincinnati in 1909 out of a 
membership of over 3,000 only 26 dele- 
gates from a distance were present; 
in Denver in 1910 only 26 delegates 
from a distance; and in New York in 
1911 out of a membership of over 4,000 
only 93 delegates from a distance 
were present. We have come to re- 
gard this method of voting as very 
undemocratic, because branches con- 
taining a very large membership in 
the Association are not able to influ- 
ence its policy. Indeed, the two or 
three delegates whom they are able to 
send are so outnumbered by the dele- 
gates present from the locality in 





BOSTON AND NEW. YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 “scone rar $5.10 


WEEK DAYS.AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant p 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


In Commission, 

We cater to the exacti demands 
of a particular people, whe require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Tieket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
KB Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 








ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 











LADIES 


Buy beautiful imported 
laces at bargain prices. 
Samples on request. 


HILLCREST SUPPLY CO. 
WOODHULL, N. Y. 














which the convention may happen to 
be held that it scarcely seems worth 





while to send delegates to the annual 
meeting. We find, also, that it gives 
a very unfair representation to women 
who are able to afford the expense of 
attending annual meetings held at a 
distance from their homes, so that 
even the delegates from a distance 
present at any annual meeting repre- 
sent rather fat pocket-books than in- 
telligent interest in the conduct of the 
Association. In political conventions, 
such as presidential conventions, the 


Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 
Making 


Continental Teur ef Seven Countries, $690 


En Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 
a for Private Motoriag 
th Courrier-Chauffeur. 
Summer Sindy ta France er Germany, $200 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD, 
King-Crawiord Classical School, 
Terre Haute, indiana, 








situation is different, because, owing 
to the very important political and 
financial interests involved, every 
delegate appointed or his alternate is 
present. In the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union the situation also 
is different, because the delegates’ ex- 
penses are paid. It will in all proba- 
bility be a long time before the col- 
lege women of the country or the 
woman suffrage associations can afford 
to take money from active reform 
work to pay the travelling expenses 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. 
given to fighting or ean eg 
Best for children’s pots. 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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of the delegates to whom they are en- 
titled. 

By a provision in the constitution of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, votes for offiters 
are cast by delegations, and, by the 
request of associations representing 
five States, votes on matters of gen- 
eral policy may be cast by delega- 
tions. If we may judge from the ex- 
perience of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae, it is a question 
whether it would not be more repre- 
sentative and more democratic for all 
votes at the conventions of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation to be cast by delegations. 
As a National Association we repre- 
sent an immense extent of territory, 
and it would be to the last degree un- 
fortunate for the policy of the Asso- 
ciation to be molded chiefly by the 
people who can afford to attend our 
annual conventions. Also it is very 
desirable to give every possible im- 
petus to our State and other or- 
ganizations to increase their mem- 
bership, and this impetus is 
undoubtedly given by the delega- 
tion vote rather than by the vote 
of individual delegates. It would 
seem also just that associations con- 
taining a large membership should be 
able to instruct their delegates to 
vote not only for the officers of the 
Association, but for the policies 
which affect its life and influence. I 
believe that it would be impossible to 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 


expenses of delegates. 
M. Carey Thomas. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman’s Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
saa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





FIRST WOMAN JUROR 





Dr. Clara P. Seippel, assistant 
city physician of Chicago, is the first 
woman in Illinois to sit on a jury. Not 
only did Dr. Seippel serve as a juror, 
ut she was foreman of a jury which 
heard three cases in the court for the 
‘insane at the detention hospital. Dr. 
Seippel was present in her profes- 
sional capacity as assistant city physi- 
cian, and was asked by County Judge 
John E. Owens # sit upon the jury. 
As foreman Dr. Seippel signed verdicts 
committing two men to Dunning.. In 
another case the defendant, a woman, 
was sent home in care of relatives. 

Mrs, Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
writes: 

“The Illinois statute relating to in- 
quests concerning lunacy provides 
(Chapter 85, Section 7): ‘In all. cases 
of inquest by jury, the jury shall con- 
sist of six persons and one of the 
jurors at least must be a qualified 
physician,’ atc. 

“The appointment of Dr. Clara Seip 
pel was perfectly legal.” 





Ten hours a day is the limit women 
can work in stores and factories in 
Maryland. The Jaw passed by the 
last Legislature went into effect on 





Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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PS: JOURNAL,’ MAY 
DINNER TO MISS LATHROP 


rage| An informal dinner was given in 
Which | New York on May 16 to Julia C. Lath- 
for| rop, the newly appointed Chief of the 
the| Federal Children’s Bureau, by the 
ual} Trustees of the National Child Labor 


the 
Suffrage League Have Issued Reports of Their Work in the| Committee. Miss Lathrop was in the 
Few 


Extracts from| city conferring with a large number of 


Several of the Reports May Be of Value to Other Workers| persons interested in the welfare of 


for Equal Suffrage 


children, and collecting suggestions 





HOW WE GOT THE 
NEWSPAPERS TO HELP 


By Ernestine Black 


We devised a system whereby type- 
written copy, suitable for publication, 
was furnished to each paper three 
times a week. This general news of 
the campaign was written in short, 
crisp paragraphs, and we unquestion- 
ably got a great deal of extra space 
in the papers by sending in copy that 
could be used as “fillers.” In addition 
to this a great many “feature stories” 
were worked up every week and 
usually each reporter was given at 
least one exclusive story accompanied 
by pictures. 

Put someone who knows the busi- 
ness on the job! Otherwise all the 
desirable news that gets into the pa- 
pers will not counteract what should 
have been kept out. 

Anyone with a trained sense of 
news value will make news when 
copy is short. For example, notes 
were written to all the distinguished 
artists passing through San Francisco 
asking them to contribute some pro- 
suffrage sentiment for newspaper pub- 
lication. Gertrude Elliett, E. H. 
Sothern and a number of others who 
could not endorse it from the plat- 
form made a point of telling the dra- 
matic critics that they earnestly advo- 
cated giving women the right to vote. 
Such endorsements appearing in the 
dramatic column rather than in the 
suffrage column had a distinct and 
obvious value by attracting the at- 
tention of readers who might shun the 
suffrage news. Mrs. Fiske wrote to 
us that she had not thoroughly looked 
into the subject, but believed that it 
must be just and right, as most of the 
finest women that she knew believed 
in it, and at her invitation the Presi- 
dent of the College League and a half 
dozen of the members occupied a box 
at one of the performances and had a 

very interesting suffrage talk between 
acts in Mrs. Fiske’s dressing room, 
Incidents of this sort make good news- 
paper copy that is not grudgingly 
printed. 

Any experienced person appreciates 
that editors of big newspapers are 
not going to have a hectic flush of 
enthusiasm over the fact that Mrs. 
Smith gave a suffrage tea; the ex- 
perienced person is not going to 
berate the reporter because the revo- 
lution in China is in scare head type 
on the front page and that suffrage 
news is lost in the middle shuffle; but 
when a suffrage story has a real news 
value she is going to make the most 
of it. Very often there was multi- 
plicity of material and each commit- 
tee very humanly considered its work 
the most important, but it could be 
usually figured out just about how 
much space we would be likely to get 
in the papers. For example, late one 
afternoon, we learned that there had 
been a reorganization of the Panama- 
Pacific Fair board and a shipwreck 
up the coast. It did not require clair- 
voyant sense to predict that we would 
get scant space in the morning pa- 
pers. We had two stories to give out: 
the suffragists had decided to sell 
postal cards on the street on a cer- 
tain day; we were also going to give 
a number of meetings in halls in dif- 
ferent parts of the city the next night 
and they had been inadequately ad- 
vertised. If the two stories had been 
turned in, the post card story, with at- 
tractive photographs, would have been 
Tun, as it had fresher interest than 
public meetings with pictures of the 
speakers, so only the story of the 
meetings was given out. When news 
was considered entirely from our 
standpoint we strove to furnish inter- 
esting pictures and in every way. to 
make the editors and reporters be- 
lieve that a breathless, panting pub- 
lic was eagerly waiting for just that 
story! 

The last night of the six months’ 
campaign illustrates the way we had 
all learned to seize the immortal mo- 
ment. That morning at 10 o’clock, 
Miss Bessie Beattie, a special writer 
On the Bulletin, called at my home 
and said, “Last night, after the 
theatre, J Jearned that Madame Nor- 


for the work she is about to enter upon 
at Washington. 

Dr. Felix Adler presided, and brief 
addresses were made by Hon. Charles 
P. Neill, U. 8S. Commissioner of Labor; 
Hon. Herbert Parsons who fathered 
the bill in the House of Representa 
tives during two sessions; and by vari- 
ous members of the Child Labor Com- 


dica is in town and that she is an 
ardent suffragist.” 

We had all been wondering just how 
we could finish the campaign with a 
great flourish and furnish good news- 
paper copy for the last meeting. 
There was a question about the wis- 
dom of speaking from automobiles on 
the last night. We feared that some 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Bulliding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address ali orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, IIlinois. 


JUST OUT! 


THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 


By Prof. Charles A. Beard 


A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Columbia Uni- 
versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 





undisciplined enthusiast might at the 
last moment make a statement that, 
like “Rum, Rome and Rebellion,” 
would turn the tide against us, and 
we had about decided not to have any 
public demonstration. 

But the combination of a great 
singer and suffragist fired the imag- 
ination. In the exhilaration of the 
last day of the campaign it did not 
seem extravagant or fantastic to pic- 
ture Mme. Nordica making a suffrage 
speech and singing a patriotic air 
from an automobile in Union Square 
park. 

We had to run the gamut of the 
cordon surrounding a great singer. 
We talked shop first to the press 
agent and he passed us up to the 
manager, who in turn had to be con 
vinced, and it was nearly noon when 
Mme. Nordica’s secretary ushered us 
into her presence. 

Mme. Nordica would do anything 
for the Great Cause, she explained 
with the unmistakable ardor of a 
genuine suffragist, but alas! her con- 
tract with the managers! Suppose 
the night should be cold and she 
should contract a sore throat? Sup- 
pose the night should be warm and 


she should take cold afterwards? 
Then, pouf! What matter? She 
would do it! It was a glorious oppor- 
tunity to be in on the making of a 
free State, and the night, and the 
temperature, and managers, and con- 


tracts, and colds, all went a glimmer- 
ing before an overwhelming desire to 
help in the suffrage campaign. 

We fled on the heels of a glorious, 
generous promise that Mme. Nordica 
would speak from an automobile in 
Union Square park that night. 

There was just half an hour in 
which to get the news into the late 
edition of the three afternoon papers. 
We cranked up the “Blue Liner” and 
we managed to get all three offices be- 
fore the papers went to press! 





GETTING FRATERNITIES 
INTERESTED 





“One of the ways by which we 
reached the “unawakened voter” was 
directly through his own organization 
and indirectly through his sisters’ or- 
ganizations. The secret nature of 
some of the men’s societies was a 
bar to admission in a number of 
cases. But in any case, wherever 
hearings were granted, results showed 
the value of the undertaking as a 
means of bringing the subject before 
several thousand men and women who 
would probably not otherwise have 
heard our side of the case at all. It 
is no exaggeration to say that some 
of these apparently intelligent per- 
sons had not before even heard that 
a woman suffrage amendment was to 
be voted upon. It is also true that 
others of them had not previously 
known that suffrage was not a break- 
fast food, or that it was not a vague 
“something” by which women expect- 
ed to become men. Thus the pebble 
of information dropped in the lodge 
made the circle of awakening wider 
and wider. 

“Where organizations had a central 
‘body composed of locals, we secured 
from an officer of the central body 
a letter to each local asking the cour- 
tesy of a twenty-minute hearing dur- 
ing one of their regular business ses- 
sions. Where the organization was 
an individual society we sought a 


The subject was comparatively new 
to most of our hearers, and we found 
it expedient to keep close to elemen- 








(To be continued) 


mittee. 

The bill was before Congress for 
more than six years. It was originated 
by Lillian D. Wald, Head of the Nur- 
ses’ Settlement, and had the active 
support of Mrs. Florence Kelley, Prof. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, Jane Addams and Homer 
Folks. All these, with the exception 
of Miss Addams, were present and 
spoke of the possibilities before the 
new Bureau. 

Dr. McKelway announced that the 
Uniform Child Labor Law endorsed 
last year by the American Bar Associa. 
tion has just passed both Houses of 
the Arizona Legislature and been 
signed by the Governor. 

Owen R. Lovejoy read a list of sug- 
gestions offered by citizens from every 
State in the Union in reply to the 
Committee’s inquiry as to the first 
work to be undertaken by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The variety and im- 
portance of these suggestions dispel 
any doubt as to whether the Bureau 
has a legitimate place in the Federal 
Service. 

At the close of the dinner, the gold 
pen with which President Taft 
signed the Children’s Bureau Bill, and 
which he gave to the National Child 
Labor Committee, was presented by 
the chairman to Dr. A. J. McKelway, 
whose skilful management of the 
campaign before Congress has been so 
largely responsible for the success of 
the bill. 





AN APPRECIATION 


Of Rev. Olympia Brown in Kansas 








Rev. Olympia Brown spent four 
days in Kansas last week. How dif. 
ferent her reception this time from 
that she received in 1867 when she 
first spoke in the State! Then she 
found no convenient means of trans- 
portation, little sympathy, and, at 
times, even a disturbing mob, from 
which she “was glad to escape with 
only the loss of supper, breakfast and 
a night’s rest.” This time a crowd of 
1400 people rose to their feet to give 
her the Chautauqua salute as she 
came forward to speak at the State 
Equal Suffrage Convention at 
Wichita. 

Her wonderful voice reached every 
corner of the theatre. To one of the 
200 who sat on the platform, it seemed 
impossible that anyone could listen 
unmoved to her pleading for justice 
More than one found tears springing 
unbidden as that compelling voice 
rolled on, telling the story cf those 
early days, and as she bade us work 
and hope for victory, one longed for 
the unconventionality of the football 
field, that she, our pioneer, our early 
leader, might be lifted high and 
borne in triumphal procession. 

Rev. Mrs. Brown spoke also at 
Junction City, Lawrence, and Kansas 
City, Kan. Her words were encour. 
aging, and must spur younger, less 
experienced workers to greater effort 
and. sacrifice. Her presence was an 
inspiration. We shall be pleased to 
welcome again one who, from our 
earliest days in Kansas, has been a 
faithful worker for justice and equal- 
ity. 

At Lawrence she addressed a recep 
tion for the College League. The 
president writes that as a result of 
her talk the League gained a large 
number of new names and much en- 


friend at court to intercede for us.| thusiasm. 


H. B. O. 


Mrs. John M. Nelson, wife of the 


tals, like the taxation without repre-| Wisconsin congressman from the sec- 
sentation argument. Where the time| ond district, is greatly interested in 
is limited before the close of the suffrage, and took part in the great 
campaign, the preference should be| suffrage parade in New York. Mrs. 
given to the men’s organizations,| Nelson expects to help in the Wiscon. 
since to reach the voter is essential.”| sin campaign, working especially 
, among Scandinavians. 
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FEEDING AMERICA 





A Grain of Wheat—Caesar’s Army— 
And a Woman’s Work. 





Back in the good old days when 
the music of Mark Antony’s voice 
fell like tinkling cymbals upon the 
enraptured ears of his hearers—when 
Caesar’s conquering hosts swept 
everything before them—these, in 
truth, were the days when physical 
and mental “might made right.” 

Why was it, do you suppose, that in 
those times of war and inwigue— 
when nations were passing through 
their formative state—that men were 
so much more physically efficient 
than they.are today? 

The answer lies in the fact that 
Caesar knew he must keep his sol- 
diers in perfect trim, if he were 
successfully to protect his Empire 
against the conquests of other aspir- 
ifig nations. So he put into daily prac- 
tice the principles of that old geomet- 
ric axiom—“The sum is equal to a 
total of all its parts”’—looked after 
the physical development of each in- 
dividual—and as a result built up an 
army composed of the best type of 
men the world has ever produced. 

Science teaches today what to the 
Romans was a well-known fact—that 
the human body is a most intricate 
machine, every little tissue and cell 
of which will in time wear away, un- 
less properly nourished and rebuilt. 

For many centuries, the little grain 
of wheat has been Nature's most per- 
fect all-round food, containing within 
its kernel every element that is need- 
ed for the formation and maintenance 
of mental and physical energy. So 
Caesar fed his army whole wheat 
grains—unground and uncooked. 

As we pass down threugh the cen- 
turies, we find a growing tendency 
to get away from those important 
principles that made the Roman sol- 
dier such a perfect example of physi- 
cal manhood. We find people coming 
more and more to demand food that is 
attractive to the eye rather than the 


THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 


ing popularity of white flour, from 
which can be made bread, cakes and 
pies that are “pretty.” 

Those who have given 
thought to the subject agree, almost 
unanimously, that modern white flour 
is an improvished food, the very first 
step in the milling of which is to 
throw out the germ—the most nour- 
ishing part of the grain. In fact, every 
element of the whole wheat berry— 
which would, if retained, give color to 
the flour—is rejected. Food value is 
sacrificed for appearance. 

There lives in Boston today a wom- 
an who is giving her life to the great 
work of bringing people back to a 


careful 


realization of those nutritive principles 
that were so apparent in the time of 
Anthony and Caesar. 

Herself a mother who has seen the 
excellent. results of an every-day diet 
of whole wheat, as reflected in the 
perfect health and happiness of her 
own children, she fully understands 
the crying food-needs of humanity— 
and how to satisfy them. 

Twenty-six years ago, she was help- 
ing her father, Dr. William L. John 
son, reduce to a reality his great ideas. 
Working hand in hand, they accom- 
plished—far beyond their greatest 
dreams. She is continuing where he 
left off, and humanity profits thereby. 

Caesar fed to his army the nutritive 
elements of the whole wheat—in Ks 
raw state. Norah Johnson Barbour 
serves these same elements to the 
world in a form most convenient for 
every-day consumption—in a deleet- 
able, delicious cracker—the Educator 


The peaceful parading of women 
through the public streets of our 
cities asking men to grant them the 
ballot is a good way to persuade men 
to do it. The late parade in New 
York has alarmed Lyman Abbott and 
aroused him to write an article in 
The Outlook of May 18, urging the 
men opposed to suffrage to open a 
way by which the many “silent wom- 
en” may show their opposition. It is 
to be hoped that he will allow some 
of the women to answer that edi- 








stomach. So, the constantly increas | 
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“Votes for Women,” is built along the 
lines of the educational photo plays 
which have already been produced un- 
der the direction of the Division ot 
Recreation of the Russel) Sage 
Foundation, the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor and the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association. It 
is at once a sociological study, a suf- 
frage speech and a drama having all 
the thrills and “heart interest” of an 
old-fashioned Hal Reid masterpiece. 

A suffrage bill is pending in a State 
Legislature, and the vote of one es- 
pecially powerful Senator is needed 
to swing the others into line and as- 
sure victory. The Senator is engaged 
to a rich and beautiful lady, who, hav- 


Jane Addams and Dr. Anna Shaw in the Cast—Big Parade Reviewed 


The play, which is called simply, by the little sweat-shop worker at the 


ad 
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very time when this unfortunate is 
passing through the most highly con- 
tagious stage of the disease—that is, 
during convalescence. 

Then the father and the Senator 
come round with a rush. The Sena- 
tor “does over” the tenement, and an- 
nounces his intention to vote for the 
suffrage bil. With lils sweetheart 
and the suffragist frieid, he visits 
Suffrage Headquarters, where he is 
seen presenting Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw and Miss Jane Addams with 2 
check for $5,000 for, the cause. He 
joins the Men’s League and marches 
in the parade. 

The leading parts are, of course, 
taken by professionals, but those of 
Dr. Shaw and Miss Addams are filled 


by themselves, and numerous suffra- 
gists, well-known locally in and about 








ing always lived the sheltered life, 


New York, appear in all the big 





knows nothing whatever about socia! 
conditions, and is-therefore naturally 
indifferent to the cause of woman suf- 
frage. She has a friend, however, 
who is an ardent suffragist, and this 


friend, knowing that the Senator can 
be won through his love for the girl, 
sets about showing her, by ocular 


demonstration, some of the reasons 
why women need to vote. 

In canvassing her senatorial dis- 
trict, the suffragist has learned that 
the Senator is the owner of A 


wretched tenement where the father 
of a family of helpless girls is dying 
of tuberculosis. She takes the rich 
and self-satisfied young lady to visit 


these people. They find that the 
father has just died. The oldest girl, 
having now the whole care of the 
baby, has taken in hand-embroidery 
work to do at home. The second has 
found a job in a department store. 


The littlest one—a part-time scholar 
in school—runs ribbon in corset cov- 
ers out of school hours. The baby is 


ailing—because of impure milk, the 
suffragist explains. 

The rich young lady's self-satisfac- 
tion receives a severe jolt—but worse 
is in store for her. In the midst of 
her first thrill of indignation over s80- 
cial wrong and injustice, her suffra- 
gist friend reveals to her the fact that 
ber fiancé is responsible for the con- 
ditions which have so horrified her. 
On top of this, the little shop-worker 
comes in and announces that she has 
lost her job because she has resisted 
the advances of the floor-walker; and 
the rich young lady—her self-satisfac- 
tion utterly demolished—learns that 
all this has taken place in the great 
department store of which her father 
is proprietor and which is the seurce 
ot all her own wealth and comfort. 

She appeals to both her father and 
her fiancé to right these wrongs for 
which they are responsible, but, laugh- 
ing indulgently, they tell her that she 
“doesn’t understand business.” 

In that moment she becomes a suf- 
fragist. She knows that she wants a 
vote and she knows what she wants it 
for. She joins the suffrage associa- 
lion, signs a pledge to march in the 
suffrage parade, and attends a meet- 
ing of the Wage-Earners’ Suffrage 
League, where she learns more about 
what women hope to accomplish 
through their ballots. But her efforts 
to convince her father and her lover 
continue fruitless. 

Then the climax! The rich and 
beautiful young lady is stricken with 
scarlet fever. Whence? How? The 
suffragist friend explains. She has 
seen the rich and beautiful one’s 


send, Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, Miss 
Mary Keegan, Mrs. Florence Maule 
Cooley, Miss Eleanor Byrnes, Mrs. 
Ida Rauh Eastman, Miss Anne For- 
sythe and Mrs. Frances Maule Bjork- 
man, Representing the Men's League 
are R. C. Beadle, James Lees Laidlaw, 
Max Eastman and Frederick Green. 
The moving picture woman suffrage 
play has been produced by the Relli- 
ance Moving Picture Company of New 
York under the direction of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and will be released for use 
in all parts of the country on June 
6th, and after that date any suffra- 
gist in any town that has an _ inde- 
pendent moving picture theatre can 
have it for the asking—providing that 
she can convince the manager that 
enough people will come to see the 
film to make it worth his while to get 
it from his exchange. 
Here is an opportunity that no suf- 
fragist should neglect. She would do 





Slum Scene in “Votes For Women” 


scenes 





well not to wait until the date of re- 
lease, but to begin operations at once 
by dropping in at her favorite moving 
picture theatre and asking the man- 
ager to order the film as soon as pos- 
sible. She should spread the knowl- 
edge of it about among her friends 
and get them to visit the manager and 
add their requests to hers. A _ suffi- 
cient number of requests will almost 
certainly end in getting the film for 
any town. Jf it does not, write the 
Reliance Company, 540 West 2ist 
street, and they will see what further 
can be done. 

The film offers a chance for suffra- 
gists all over the country not only to 
see a good suffrage play, but to wit- 
ness a remarkable moving picture of 
the great woman suffrage parade in 
New York on May 4th, as the play 





representing the Suffrage| ends with a general review of that 








Scene of the Senator’s Conversi 


Jane Addams Dr. Anna H. Shaw. 


Headquarters, meetings, and parade wonderful pageant. 





on in “Votes for Women.” 


Mary Ware Dennett. 








WOMAN FOR JUDGE 
OF JUVENILE COURT 





Women lawyers all over the coun- 
try are making strong efforts to have 
the President appoint Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey Judge of the Juven- 
ile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The appointment is for six 
years, and the term of the present 
judge expires June 30. 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey has 
lived the active years of her life in 
the national capital, and has taken 
part in many successful movements 
for the uplift of child and woman. 
With voice and pen she has pleaded 
for better conditions along the lines 
of law, education, and industry. Mrs. 
Mussey has a record as a practising 
lawyer before the Supreme Court of 
the United States and inferior courts 
in the District of Columbia, as Dean 
of the Washington Collége of Law, as 
a member for two terms of the Board 
of Education, of which she is now 
vice-president; as a promoter of kin- 
dergartens in the public schools, 
special schools for sub-normal chil- 
dren, and public play grounds; as 
author of the law which made moth- 
ers equal guardians with fathers of 
their children (the Mussey Act), and 
as an active force in all progressive 





bridal gown being hand-embroidered 





work fer child rearing and education 


Therefore, she seems specially fitted 
to render valuable service in a public 
office affecting the welfare of children, 
and the domestic relations of their 
parents. 

Since the majority of cases brought 
into the Juvenile Court relate to chil- 
dren under seventeen years of age, 
and all concern the home, it would 
seem that a woman possessing the 
legal qualifications required, with the 
added experience of a mother, would 
be especially competent to deal with 
erring and unfortunate children. The 
Juvenile Court is still on trial, and 
it is respectfully recommended that a 
woman be given an opportunity to 
contribute to its success. 





MONTCLAIR WOMEN WORE 
NEW SAFETY HATPINS 





All the women of the Montclair 
Equal Suffrage League who marched 
in the New York parade wore hat- 
pin point-protectors, invented and 
made by one of the League. They 
were cut by hand out of cork, and 
then colored. This was the contribu- 
tion of one who was physically inca- 
pable of walking. 

All the men who have suffered from 
sharp hat-pins will agree that those 





New Jersey women deserve the vote. 






Why Boys Go Wrong and How Tragedy Transformed 
One Mother from a Simple Clerk to a Great 
Wotan Dealing with the World’s 
Worst Problems 





S56 HAT woman knows more about why boys 

go wrong than any person in Chicago.” 

This was the sentence that attracted my 

attention and led up to the most interest- 

ing and significant story that has come my 

way for many a day, I can recall no story in fact or 

fiction that is more interesting and more encouraging. 
I give it here. 

The woman in Chicago who knows why boys go 
wrong lost her ewn son to the gallows in Chicago when 
the boy was only nineteen years old. She was a poor 
woman, with several children. Her husband deserted 
her and she went to work in a dry goods store to support 
the family. Her children went to school and played on 
the streets while their mother worked. One of her sons 
was full of life and mischievous and caused trouble. He 
was before the juvenile court a number of times and at 
one time was sent into the country to work. He declared 
that he liked the country, liked to work there and wanted 
to stay. He was sent back to the city, however, and at 
the age of eighteen became greatly interested in elec- 
tricity. The work seemed to fascinate him and he was 
doing well with an electrical concern. are 

There was a strike among electrical workers and he 
went out in support of the union to which he belonged. 
One of the employers of the concern had noted that he 
was making a good workman and offered him a good 
opportunity if he would forsake the union and take the 
position. The boy refused to take the position under 
that condition. 

While he was still out of work, he was visited by one 
of the bad boys with whom he played when he was 
younger, a boy who had grown worse as he grew older. 
He told the electrical worker that he did not see the use 
of working anyway; he said there were plenty of ways 
of getting money without working and proposed a plot 
to rob a store. The electrical worker fell in with his 
plans and the two boys began a desperate career. 

In the meantime the mother had furnished an upper 
room in her small cottage for her wayward son’s use, 
thinking that if he had a place at home to which to bring 
his friends, it might keep him from evil places. In that 
little room, provided with such concern and at such a 
sacrifice, the two boys met to plot their many robberies. 
They were very clever and were not found out. From 
small crimes they turned to big ones and one night they 
murdered a man and stole an immense sum of money. 
It was a desperate deed and everyone was talking about 
it. Detectives were at work on the case, but no clue to 
the criminals could be found. 

One day the boy told his mother what he had done. 
He told her also that he was through with that kind of 
life. It was a hard situation for a mother to face. 
Finally she said that if it really was the end of his wrong 
doing, if he really would try to live so as to make amends 
for the horrible crime, then she would keep his awful 
secret and help him in his new life. 

Of course the detectives were still hunting for the 
criminals and it was not easy for the boy. but he was 
keeping his promise, when suddenly the other boy con- 
fessed to the police and gave the name of his companion. 
He fled from the State, but was soon captured and 
brought back to be tried. In a short time he was hanged 
and his unhappy career was ended. But his mother had 
to live on. 

The story of the boy is like that of thousands. That 
of the mother deserves a shining page in the history of 
the world’s best work for humanity. On the day her 
boy was hanged for murder she reviewed his past, his 
father’s neglect, her own neglect, his poor bringing up, 
his boyish pranks, his love of work and of the country, 
his inheritance, his lack of equipment to meet the temp- 
tations that came—she reviewed his young life and, be- 
lieving that her boy had not been altogether bad and 
realizing that there are thousands of others like him, she 
set herself two tasks in the interests of the bad boys of 
the world. Her double aim is to save boys from going 
wrong and to abolish capital punishment, and she works 
unceasingly for these two reforms. 

She was not an educated woman, but she was well 
schooled in life. She understood the connection between 
laws and crimes, between government by fathers only 
and that by fathers and mothers together for their com- 
mon interests. Under the blind government of one-half 
the people she was deserted, she was forced to neglect 
her children’s bringing up in order to get food for them. 
Her erring son was taken from the work and wholesome 
surroundings of the country and brought back against 
his will to his old temptations, the temptations of the 
city. A boy of nineteen, a victim of neglect and evil 
conditions, his young life was taken by the same blind, 
one-sided government. 

This mother, who has made careful study of why 
boys go wrong, who knows what she recommends, who 
brings sympathy and mother-love and thorough under- 
standing to a great problem, applied for the position of 
probation officer in the city of her tragedy, and has been 
scorned and spurned because she is the mother of a lost 
son! How long shall these things be in the land of in- 
telligent law makers? What shall we say of the oppo- 
sition to equal suffrage in face of this mother’s tragedy 

and her transformation and her position in the State? 
Isn’t that one woman encouragement enough to keep 
going? 
Agnes E. Ryan. 
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